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FOREWORD 

In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  there  are  a  few  names 
that  overshadow  all  the  rest.  They  are  the  names  of  the  great 
leaders,  the  men  who  furnished  the  movement  with  its  great 
ideas  and  reinterpreted  Christianity  to  their  generation  and  to 
the  generations  that  have  come  after  them.  When  we  think 
of  the  Reformation,  we  think  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
of  Erasmus  and  Calvin  and  Zwingli.  But  beside  these  men 
there  was  a  host  of  others  who  contributed  their  lives  to  the 
Reformation  movement.  Among  them  there  were  some  who 
were  also  leaders  of  their  fellows,  though  followers  of  the> 
great  Reformers.  History  has  done  scant  justice  to  their 
memory.  It  has  left  them  in  relative  obscurity,  concealed 
within  the  shadows  which  their  greater  contemporaries  have 
cast;  and  yet  without  them  the  Reformation  would  not  have 
been. 

Among  these  Reformers  of  the  second  rank  none  did  more 
to  earn  the  gratitude  of  Protestants  than  John  Bugenhagen. 
He  was  the  typical  servant  with  the  two  talents,  of  the 
Saviour's  parable.  An  earnest,  serious,  uninspired  and  un- 
original personality,  he  yet  possessed  two  gifts.  One  of  them 
was  the  gift  of  loyalty  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth; 
the  other  was  the  gift  of  order.  His  loyalty  was  given  whole- 
heartedly to  the  Reformation  and  to  the  author  of  it,  whose 
friendship  and  confidence  he  enjoyed.  His  gift  of  order 
amounted  to  a  genius  for  setting  things  to  rights.  It  was  his 
task  to  take  the  principles  which  Luther  taught  him  and  work 
them  out  in  terms  of  organization.  In  this  work,  he  had  to 
create  his  own  precedents,  and  the  influence  of  those  precedents 
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has  never  departed  from  the  institutions  and  the  worship  of 
the  Lutheran  churches. 

In  this  little  volume,  originally  presented  as  a  Master's 
thesis  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia, 
the  author  has  told  for  English  readers  the  story  of  Bugen- 
hagen's  life.  His  work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  sources, 
and  is  heartily  commended  to  all  who  wish  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  man  who,  amid  many  limitations,  possessed 
some  elements  of  real  greatness  and  who  played  a  really  im- 
portant part  in  the  organization  and  articulation  of  original 
Protestantism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author's  example 
may  be  followed  by  others  and  that  we  may  one  day  have 
in  the  English  language  similar  studies  of  other  contemporaries 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Men  like  Bucer  and  Spalatin  and  Jonas 
and  Oecolampadius  also  deserve  to  be  better  known. 

Charles  M.  Jacobs. 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Early  Years 

Just  beyond  the  German  city  of  Stettin  the  river  Oder,  as 
it  is  welcomed  to  the  fond  embrace  of  the  Baltic,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hand  outstretched  in  greeting.  Like  the  links  of  a 
bracelet  two  small  islands  lie  across  the  wrist  of  this  extended 
arm,  as  though  in  protest,  effectively  handcuffing  it  and  fasten- 
ing it  on  either  side  to  the  headlands  of  Hither  and  Farther 
Pomerania,  thus  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Stettiner  Haff. 
Their  homely  names,  Usedom  and  Wollin,  unmistakably  Slav, 
give  no  hint  of  a  past  rich  in  legend  and  history. 

Yet  such  is  the  case.  Somewhere  off  the  coast  a  number  of 
submerged  granite  blocks  are  the  only  remains  of  what  tradi- 
tion fancifully  tells  us  was  once  the  city  of  Vineta.  The  true 
location  of  Vineta  however  is  on  the  site  of  the  still  existent 
town  of  Wollin  on  the  island  of  like  name.  Reputed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  settlement,  later  called  Julin  by  the 
Danes  and  Vineta  (or  Wendish  town)  by  the  Germans,  it  was 


1  The  following  books  have  been  freely  used  throughout  this  paper 
and  will  not  be  referred  to  again  unless  specially  quoted:  H.  Hering, 
Doktor  Pomeranus,  Johannes  Bugenhagen,  1888  (number  22  of  Schrif- 
ten  des  Vereins  fur  Reformationsgeschichte)  ;  Zitzlaff,  D.  Johannes 
Bugenhagen,  1885 ;  K.  A.  T.  Vogt,  Johannes  Bugenhagen  Pomeranus, 
1867;  M.  Meurer,  Johann  Bugenhagens  Leben,  1862  (in  Leben  der 
Altvater  der  lutherischen  Kirche)  ;  Corpus  Reformatorum  XII,  295  ff 
(Melanchthon's  de  vita  Bugenhagii)  ;  J.  Kostlin,  Martin  Luther,  1903. 
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for  generations  a  flourishing  center  of  Slav  trade  and  commerce, 
and  reached  the  peak  of  its  prosperity  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  glory  of  Wollin  departed  at  the  same  time  that 
Slav  dominance  receded  before  the  Teuton  conquest,  and  fishing 
and  a  meagre  agriculture  became  the  chief  means  of  livelihood. 

Among  the  early  German  settlers  seems  to  have  been  the 
noble  family  of  Bugen,  or  Bugenhagen  (variously  spelled), 
loyal  henchmen  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  who  despite  their 
Slavic  lineage  somehow  managed  to  retain  their  ancient  rank  and 
position.  That  the  alderman  Gerhard  Bugenhagen  of  the  town 
of  Wollin  was  akin  to  these  nobles  seems  likely,  but  is  a  matter 
difficult  to  ascertain  and  of  no  particular  moment.  What  does 
concern  us  in  passing  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  John 
Bugenhagen,  familiarly  known  throughout  Germany  by  his 
nickname  of  Doctor  Pomeranus.  The  boy  was  born  on  June 
24,  1485,  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  forth- 
with according  to  the  custom  of  the  day  he  was  baptized  in  the 
name  of  John. 

Looking  ahead  somewhat  we  find  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  without  significance,  for  a  modicum  of  prophetic  spirit 
was  bequeathed  him.  His  Creator  wisely  refrained  from  im- 
buing this  hard-headed,  placid  and  ponderous  son  of  the  north- 
ern seacoast  with  the  fiery  ardor  and  abandon  exemplified  by 
Semitic  ascetics  in  torrid  deserts.  Nevertheless  Bugenhagen 
was  a  prophet  in  his  day,  and  although  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  he  came  not  far 
behind.  To  say  that  his  heart  was  fundamentally  incapable  of 
such  deep-seated  emotion  and  conviction  as  was  Luther's,  or 
that  his  mind  was  neither  keen  nor  deft  enough  to  chisel  such 
perfect,  sparkling  gems  of  thought  as  Melanchthon's,  detracts 
not  at  all  from  the  regard  that  is  due  him.  On  the  contrary,  it 
indicates  the  unique  distinction  by  virtue  of  which  he  ranked 
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third  among  the  Wittenberg  reformers, — he  was  par  excellence 
the  organizer  and  consolidator  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

We  know  nothing  of  his  home  life,  and  consequently  we 
are  devoid  of  that  sympathetic  feeling  that  is  invariably  awak- 
ened in  us  when  we  are  able  to  observe  the  entire  development 
of  a  child  inclusive  of  its  most  trivial  experiences.  As  for  the 
town,  it  had  in  general  the  penurious  aspect  of  a  garment  that 
has  seen  better  days,  and  the  same  was  no  doubt  true  of  its 
inhabitants.  Even  the  air  of  a  shabby  gentility  had  long  since 
vanished.  The  nature  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  island, 
if  differing  at  all  from  the  people  of  the  mainland,  rather  suf- 
fered by  the  contrast,  being  of  coarser  grain.  Ancient  legend 
and  medieval  myth  combined  to  produce  a  rough  and  ready 
religion  quite  unaffected  by  the  revival  of  learning  or  the  fer- 
ment of  new  thought.  Nevertheless  the  parents  inspired  their 
son  with  a  true  love  for  religion  and  contrived  to  give  him  a 
Christian  training  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power.  Speaking 
of  early  impressions  he  asserted  later  in  life  that  he  had  loved 
the  Scriptures  from  early  youth. 

Educational  opportunities  were  very  scant.  There  existed 
in  Wollin  a  school  conducted  by  Cistercian  nuns,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  boy  attended  it.  At  any  rate  the  mother  superior,  who 
was  sister  to  duke  Bogislav,  had  befriended  the  family  at  various 
times,  and  we  have  reason  to  surmise  that  she  assumed  entire 
responsibility  for  John's  education.  We  do  not  know  whether 
according  to  custom  he  attended  school  elsewhere  as  well,  but 
we  have  knowledge  of  his  being  in  Stettin  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  view  the  welcome  given  the  duke  on  his  return  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land. 

Early  in  1502  when  he  was  ready  for  the  university  Bugen- 
hagen  did  not  go  to  Rostock,  which  had  long  been  considered  the 
center  of  learning  for  northern  Germany  and  indeed  for  north- 
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ern  Europe,  but  instead  entered  the.  more  recent  Pomeranian 
institution  at  Greifswald.  In  so  doing  he  took  a  step  that  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  several  whereby  he  was  ultimately  led 
from  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  theology  of 
the  Reformation. 

For  humanism,  despite  suppression,  was  gaining  ground 
even  in  these  northern  outposts  of  learning.  Among  the  in- 
structors at  Greifswald  had  been  Herman  von  dem  Busche, 
that  peripatetic  exponent  of  humanism.  And  though  he  had  de- 
parted before  Bugenhagen  arrived  he  undoubtedly  left  an  in- 
tellectual inheritance  that  was  quickly  appropriated  by  the  apt 
mind  of  the  youth.  Herman  was  a  scion  of  the  impoverished 
German  knighthood,  and  while  some,  like  Franz  von  Sickingen 
and  Hartmuth  von  Kronberg,  endeavored  in  vain  to  stem  the 
tide  that  threatened  their  extinction,  and  others,  like  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  hoped  to  evade  this  fate  by  maintaining  a  pre- 
carious existence  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  Herman  together  with 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  many  others  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
revival  of  classic  learning  and  the  dissemination  of  new  ideas. 

Bugenhagen  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  the  people  to  be 
capable  fundamentally  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  forms  or  ex- 
pressions of  things  as  apart  from  their  practical  value.  He  was 
never  a  true  humanist.  But  his  contact  with  the  iconoclasts  of 
his  day  showed  him  the  value  of  the  direct  study  of  the  classic 
literary,  theological  and  Scriptural  sources  and  gave  him  con- 
fidence in  the  deductions  of  his  own  mind.  He  could  not  but 
be  impressed  with  the  successive  appearance  in  the  first  part  of 
the  century  of  the  Complutensian  polyglot,  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament of  Erasmus,  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  in  Hebrew  by 
Reuchlin,  and  all  sorts  of  vernacular  translations  of  the  classics. 
But  he  was  not  original  or  intense  enough  to  develop  these 
stimuli  to  their  full  consequences.    He  could  not  have  been  a 
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Melanchthon  any  more  than  Melanchthon  could  have  been  a 
Bugenhagen.  If  it  was  natural  for  Melanchthon,  because  of  a 
timidity  that  was  often  accentuated  by  a  purely  Erasmian  or 
academic  interest  in  things,  to  falter  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
such  a  factor  did  not  hamper  Bugenhagen.  For  the  latter  was 
forceful  beyond  the  average,  bold  to  take  issue,  and  endowed 
with  a  goodly  measure  of  common  sense.  On  the  other  hand 
he  lacked  the  brilliance  to  conceive  keen  and  novel  plans  or 
ideas.  But  as  one  who  could  work  out  in  practical  detail  the 
broad  conceptions  of  another  he  was  invaluable  and  preeminent. 
For  the  present  however  he  was  still  an  immature  youth  needing 
that  ripening  that  comes  from  actual  experience  to  fit  him  for 
the  important  tasks  of  later  years. 

In  1504,  being  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  he  left  the  uni- 
versity and  accepted  a  position  as  rector,  or  principal,  of  the 
academy  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega  in  Pomerania.  The  situation 
of  this  little  town,  as  well  as  its  property,  privileges,  churches 
and  schools,  in  fact  its  whole  existence,  was  dominated  from  a 
nearby  hill  by  the  Premonstratensian  monastery  of  Belbuck. 
Here  in  days  gone  by  pagan  rites  had  been  performed  in  honor 
of  Belbog,  the  Wend  god  of  light,  but  they  had  quiesced  before 
the  chants  of  Christian  monks.  By  virtue  of  his  office  abbot 
Beggerow  was  therefore  patron  of  the  academy,  and  it  was  he 
who  appointed  Bugenhagen  to  his  position.  The  latter  speedily 
won  the  esteem  of  his  superior  and  was  appointed  an  ecclesias- 
tical notary  the  very  next  year.  No  doubt  his  sane  judgment  and 
business  ability  had  commended  him  for  consideration. 

At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  merely  a 
teacher,  not  a  monk  or  priest.  Even  so,  in  the  natural  pursuit 
of  his  labors  he  dealt  much  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
He  imparted  the  rudiments  of  religion  to  his  younger  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  favored  the  older  ones  with  the  results  of 
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his  delvings  into  the  Bible,  especially  the  Psalms  and  Paul's 
letters  to  Timothy.  In  so  doing  he  trod  no  new  paths,  for  his 
liberalism  was  scarcely  more  than  subconscious,  at  least  in  doc- 
trinal matters.  Nevertheless  a  certain  vigor,  earnestness  and 
insight  must  have  appeared  in  them,  since  priests,  monks  and 
townspeople  attended  them  voluntarily,  and  pupils  were  at- 
tracted from  far  away  places. 

As  time  passed  on  he  inevitably  became  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  all  for  which  the  Church  stood.  At  last  his  own 
inner  desire  and  the  encouragement  of  his  friends  caused  him 
to  take  the  second  important  step  of  his  career,  and  like  Luther 
he  chose  the  Church  for  his  second  love.  Without  passing 
through  any  violent  struggles  or  upheavals  his  own  inner  ex- 
perience sent  him  into  the  priesthood,  being  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Cammin  in  1509  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  be- 
came a  vicar  at  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Treptow. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Priesthood 

His  ordination  did  not  at  all  mean  an  abrogation  of  the 
past.  Rather  it  was  an  amplification,  for  now  preaching  and  the 
official  instruction  of  lay  and  clergy  were  added  to  his  duties. 
Naturally  this  brought  him  into  closer  touch  with  the  traditional 
teachers  of  the  Church,  the  scholastics.  But  while  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  impugn  their  repute  and  authority  he  could 
not  offer  them  more  than  a  share  of  his  homage.  In  the  secret 
of  his  heart,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  he  was  already  com- 
mitted to  a  less  stifling  mode  of  thought.  Indications  of  this  are 
quite  evident  in  a  letter  addressed  in  1512  to  John  Murmellius, 
the  well-known  Dutch  religious  humanist,  who,  like  Erasmus 
and  many  other  intellectual  leaders  of  the  day,  had  been  edu- 
cated by  Alexander  Hegius  in  the  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  at  Deventer. 

After  paying  tribute  to  him  as  one  of  Germany's  learned 
and  famous  teachers  Bugenhagen  commended  to  him  certain 
former  pupils,  and  then  requests  an  explanation  of  two  passages 
from  Lactantius.1  Continuing  he  inquires :  "Which  theologians 
today  are  comparable  to  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Lac- 
tantius and  others  of  that  stripe?  As  for  Albertus  (Magnus) 
and  Bonaventura,  I  am  unable  to  read  them,  much  less  under- 
stand them,  although  they  are  very  learned."  Several  years  later 
he  added  a  note  explaining  this  passage,  saying,  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  "not  with  their  doctrine,  merely  with  their  style." 
His  admiration  of  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient 

1  Dr.  Johannes  Bugenhagens  Brief wechsel,  O.  Vogt,  1888,  p.  Iff. 
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Fathers  is  undeniably  an  indication  of  his  desire  for  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  He  does  not  seem  to  care  for  pure  speculation,  only 
for  such  ideas  as  he  can  adopt  for  use  in  his  own  work. 

The  reply  of  Murmellius2  could  have  been  only  partially 
gratifying,  for  the  names  he  submits,  while  they  are  not  scho- 
lastics but  humanists,  taken  on  the  whole  represent  philosophy 
rather  than  theology:  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Jacques  Lefevre 
d'Estaples,  Carl  Bouelles,  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus.  This  list 
could  hardly  have  been  new  to  Bugenhagen,  since  even  at  his 
remote  post,  isolated  though  he  was  from  the  main  intellectual 
currents,  he  must  have  been  familar  with  these  famous  names. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  succeeding  years 
he  valued  them  sufficiently  to  become  indebted  to  any  of  them 
except  of  course  to  Erasmus  and  possibly  to  Reuchlin. 

Here  too  mention  should  be  made  of  another  testimony 
describing  in  general  this  period  of  his  life.  It  is  an  autobio- 
graphical section  from  his  exposition  of  the  first  Psalm,  as 
found  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalter.*  It  was  published  in 
1524  when  the  past  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

At  that  time,  from  the  superior  viewpoint  of  faith,  he  con- 
demned his  earlier  efforts  to  achieve  righteousness  by  confession 
and  good  works.  Plucked  from  a  life  of  worldliness,  he  says, 
he  put  his  trust  in  papal  dispensations  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
men.  Anything  that  had  the  least  odor  of  sanctity  about  it 
was  eagerly  grasped  at.  A  proffered  indulgence,  for  example, 
was  irresistible.  This  continued  despite  the  fact  that  God 
endeavored  at  various  times  to  show  him  a  better  way.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  earnest  and  meticulous  that  he  achieved  quite  a 
reputation  for  saintliness.    In  private,  and  in  school  and  pulpit, 


2Vogt,  Briefwechsel,  4ff. 
3  In  Librum  Psalmorum,  1524. 
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he  put  divine  and  human  decrees  on  the  same  plane  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pharisees.  A  fancied  wisdom,  not  a  faith  in 
God,  was  the  guiding  star.  God's  Word  was  conceived  as  law 
and  not  as  gospel.  He  was  intent  on  fulfilling  the  law,  and 
cared  but  little  about  divine  grace. 

If  all  this  gave  him  cause  for  wonderment  in  after  years 
he  had  so  far  acted  not  one  whit  differently  than  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries.  Here  and  there,  in  monasteries,  schools  and 
churches,  there  was  a  sincere  though  misguided  religiousness, 
and  even  those  who  were  most  advanced  knew  but  little  of  the 
freedom  that  comes  by  faith.  They  were  ready  to  be  shown 
this  freedom,  and  were  shown  it  by  Luther,  but  they  could  not 
find  it  for  themselves.  All  around  them  the  Church's  ministers, 
the  spiritual  patterns  of  the  people,  were  leading  a  life  of  world- 
liness,  ignorance,  apathy  and  immorality.  The  dawn  of  personal 
piety  that  radiated  mainly  from  such  places  as  the  schools  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  was  still  too  faint  to  apprise 
the  Church  of  the  coming  of  a  new  day.  And  even  the  greatest 
and  brightest  luminaries  of  this  piety  were  pale  beside  that  pow- 
erful and  brilliant  religious  genius  who  was  soon  to  appear  upon 
the  horizon. 

Bugenhagen's  exemplary  conduct  was  therefore  suited  to 
win  his  superior's  approval,  so  much  the  more  so,  since  abbot 
Baldwin  (or  Boldewan),  who  was  appointed  in  1517,  was  him- 
self sincerely  committed  to  the  reform  of  the  monastic  life.  That 
a  general  reform  was  needed  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  innu- 
merable efforts  had  been  and  were  being  made,  hitherto  without 
satisfactory  results.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  few  who  deter- 
mined to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to  disinfect  the  moral  and 
religious  atmosphere  of  his  own  institution.  For  this  purpose 
he  established  a  chair  of  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  appointed 
Bugenhagen  lector.    The  new  duties  of  course  tended  only  to 
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deepen  the  latter 's  interest  in  the  Bible  and  intensify  his  hope 
for  an  immaculate  Church. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  borne  out  by  statements  from  a 
book  he  prepared  about  this  time,  called  Pomerania.  It  was  of 
historical  nature  and  grew  out  of  a  commission  to  gather  ma- 
terial on  the  Saxon  dynasty  for  the  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise. 
The  request  to  do  this  came  directly  from  duke  Bogislav  of 
Pomerania,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  Bugenhagen 
by  his  secretary  Stojentin.  In  carrying  out  his  orders  Bugen- 
hagen penetrated  every  nook  of  the  duchy  but  found  few  data. 
He  therefore  turned  his  efforts  into  more  patriotic  channels, 
and  from  a  great  mass  of  documents  he  compiled  a  history  of 
his  own  Pomerania.  He  completed  it  in  May  1518  and  dedicated 
it  to  duke  Bogislav. 

We  are  not  greatly  concerned  here  with  the  work  as  such, 
since  it  is  relatively  unimportant.  Its  value  for  us  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  source  document  for  the  Bugenhagen  of  the 
very  period  when  Luther's  ninety-five  theses  were  spreading 
through  the  world  like  wildfire.  Though  Bugenhagen,  in  fre- 
quent digressions  from  the  theme  of  the  book,  is  occasionally 
severe  in  his  criticism  of  the  times,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
was  influenced  by  Luther's  theses,  as  the  waves  of  controversy 
do  not  seem  to  have  reached  him  until  a  later  time.  If  he  speaks 
of  indulgences  at  all  in  the  personal  reflections  that  are  scattered 
here  and  there  it  is  not  to  declaim  against  their  use  but  only 
against  the  abuses  common  in  connection  with  them.  His  eyes 
are  not  closed  to  other  evils  in  the  Church.  He  deplores  the  fact 
that  gluttony,  drunkenness,  unchastity  and  ignorance  are  not 
only  widespread  among  the  people  but  equally  prevalent  among 
the  clergy.  He  loves  his  countrymen  and  praises  their  solid 
virtues,  but  he  cannot  pretend  that  they  are  without  fault.  He 
warns  the  priests :  "Let  them  take  care  lest  by  their  carryings-on 
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they  destroy  what  devout  priests  have  laboriously  constructed." 
This  is  not  merely  an  echo  from  the  Encomium  Moriae  of  Eras- 
mus, or  from  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,  with  both  of 
which  he  was  familiar,  but  an  expression  of  his  own  moral  in- 
dignation at  the  corruption  within  the  Church. 

It  did  not  strike  him  that  these  conditions  were  more  than 
excrescences  and  had  their  roots  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Hence  he  was  quick  to  defend  her  against  what  he 
deemed  unwarranted  criticism.  Past  endowments  of  institutions 
draw  his  warm  praise  and  cause  him  to  regret  that  they  are  no 
longer  frequent.  It  was  a  common  complaint  among  the  people 
that  their  forbears  had  made  such  large  gifts  to  the  Church  that 
the  welfare  of  their  posterity  was  impaired.  Bugenhagen  has 
no  sympathy  for  this  criticism,  "but,"  he  adds,  "if  you  say  that 
the  foundations  themselves  are  not  to  be  deplored,  but  only  that 
they  are  misapplied  by  those  who  evince  neither  a  pure  life 
nor  a  saving  doctrine,  in  view  of  many  cloisters  of  today  you  but 
speak  the  truth."5 

We  see  the  schoolmaster  in  him  when  he  suggests  as  a 
remedy  for  the  Church's  ills  that  lectures  on  the  Bible  be  estab- 
lished for  the  clergy.  Education  in  the  Scriptures  seems  to  him 
to  be  the  solution  for  the  problems  of  the  Church,  and  he  praises 
his  own  abbot  for  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  He  believes  too 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible  will  lead  to  a  preaching 
based  on  its  contents,  in  place  of  the  customary  exaggerations, 
imaginations,  and  legends. 

These  sidelights  from  the  Pomerania  enable  us  to  form 
a  faint  conception  of  the  make-up  of  Bugenhagen's  mind  at  the 
time.  They  show  that  he  has  a  sense  of  historic  continuity.  He 
loves  and  reverences  the  past  because  it  is  the  parent  of  the 


Quoted  from  Meurer,  p.  6. 
Quoted  from  Meurer,  p.  6. 
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present,  and  while  he  is  ready  to  admit  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  he  would  make  haste  but  slowly.  He  is  not  a  lurid  ideal- 
ist but  a  man  of  common  sense,  who  values  the  material  things 
of  life  because  they  can  be  made  to  serve  ideals. 

That  his  own  sermons  were  up  to  the  standard  he  set  for 
others  can  be  seen  from  a  sermon  he  preached  between  1518 
and  15206  on  June  29,  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  patron 
saints  of  the  monastery.  He  chose  the  text  Ecclesiasticus  44 : 
10,  11 :  "But  these  were  men  of  mercy  whose  godly  deeds  have 
not  failed;  good  things  continue  with  their  seed"  (Douay). 
Though  delivered  on  a  saints'  day  the  sermon  is  notably  free 
from  legendary  allusions.  The  text  is  apocryphal,  but  the  con- 
tent is  Biblical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  righteousness  that 
comes  by  works.  He  admits  that  that  righteousness  is  not  per- 
fect and  boldly  denies  the  old  teaching  that  men  can  really  sat- 
isfy God  through  the  medium  of  good  works.  "You  cannot  ac- 
tually be  holy  but  you  must  endeavor  to  be  holy,  and  Christ  in 
his  grace  will  accept  your  effort  in  lieu  of  perfection."  His  ideal 
of  holiness  is  indeed  one  of  doing  rather  than  of  being,  but  he 
modifies  it  when  he  points  out  that  in  order  to  be  counted  as 
valid  deeds  should  spring  from  a  pure  motive  in  the  heart. 

That  motive  is  one  of  mercy.  Men  serve  God  best,  he  says, 
by  serving  others,  and  not  by  endowing  masses  or  institutions. 
"Christ's  gospel  compels  us  priests  to  preach  that  there  is  but 
one  law  for  Christians,  love  to  God  and  man,  that  is,  to  show 
mercy.  .  .  .  This  we  preach  frequently.  But  when  some 
one  desires  to  make  a  charitable  offering  we  forget  what  we 
have  preached.  We  do  not  encourage  him,  saying,  Give  to  the 
poor,  give  to  the  feeble,  the  blind  and  the  halt,  give  to  orphans, 


8  The  year  is  uncertain.  Kawerau  in  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kritiken  1889  prefers  1520,  in  his  article  on  Bugenhagen  in  the  Realenzy- 
klopadie  he  prefers  1519. — Quotations  are  from  Meurer,  8ff. 
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give  to  your  neighbor  who  is  in  debt,  give  to  the  needy  virgin 
and  save  her  from  a  life  of  shame.  Then  what  do  we  say?  Pro- 
vide for  your  soul's  salvation  by  endowing  a  mass.     . 
I  would  not  give  you  a  single  penny  for  it.     .  Mark  this 

well.  When  the  Pharisees  murmured  against  the  Saviour  (Mat- 
thew 9,  13)  he  rebuked  them  with  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosea  (6,  6)  :  Go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  .  .  "  To  the  objection  that  priests 
cannot  make  a  living  if  they  do  not  encourage  gifts  to  the 
Church  he  replies  that  this  will  take  care  of  itself  if  they  will 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.7 

That  was  Bugenhagen  before  he  knew  Luther,  an  earnest, 
severe,  vigorous  reformer,  but  quite  content  to  nestle  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  His  keen  eyes  detected  every  flaw  on  the 
surface  of  her  body,  but  he  never  dreamed  that  the  viscera  were 
diseased  as  well.  He  wanted  to  be  a  practical  nurse,  not  a  sur- 
geon. Were  he  to  succeed  in  abolishing  the  symptoms  he  would 
be  satisfied  to  believe  that  he  had  cured  their  cause. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Bugenhagen  first 
came  under  the  influence  of  Luther.  No  doubt  he  had  read  the 
ninety-five  theses.  Subsequently  the  Brandenburg  university  at 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  not  far  from  Treptow,  became  Tetzel's 
haven  during  his  controversy  with  Luther,  and  Bugenhagen 
must  have  heard  the  echoes  of  that  resounding  battle.    In  all 


7  Contrast  this  sermon  with  one  by  Luther  on  June  29,  1319, — the 
two  dates  probably  agree  to  the  very  day.  Luther's  text  was  Matthew 
xvr,  13-19.  First  he  pointed  out  that  man  is  incapable  of  achieving 
salvation  by  himself,  he  must  depend  on  God's  grace — "Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Then 
on  the  basis  of  the  words,  "Thou  art  Peter,"  etc.,  he  asserted  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  was  not  granted  to  Peter  for  his  personal  use,  but 
to  Peter  as  the  representative  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  all  who  hear 
the  Church's  proclamation  of  forgiveness  may  be  assured  of  its  authority. 
(Kostlin,  I,  242).  Bugenhagen  is  still  remodeling  the  old,  Luther  is  con- 
structing something  new. 
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likelihood  more  than  one  of  Luther's  many  writings  found 
its  way  into  his  hands.  Besides  this,  some  of  his  friends  were 
attending  the  university  at  Wittenberg,  among  them  Peter 
Suave,  with  whom  he  had  first  become  acquainted  at  Greif  swald. 
Young  Barnim,  son  of  old  duke  Bogislav,  was  also  at  Witten- 
berg, where  for  a  time  he  was  rector  of  the  university.  He 
became  attached  to  Luther,  accompanied  him  to  the  Leipzig 
disputation,  and  induced  him  to  preach  the  sermon  described 
on  a  preceding  page. 

But  though  Bugenhagen  was  beginning  to  orientate  him- 
self in  a  new  direction  a  great  gulf  still  separated  him  from 
Luther.  This  was  seen  when  he  read  for  the  first  time  the  lat- 
ter's  book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church.  In  this, 
his  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  book,  Luther  wrecks  the 
doctrinal  structure  of  the  papacy  down  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, when  he  denies,  in  addition  to  papal  authority,  the 
Church's  entire  system  of  sacraments,  permitting  only  two, 
Baptism  and  an  expurgated  Lord's  Supper,  and  Penance  rather 
doubtfully  as  a  third. 

He  received  his  first  copy  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1520  while  at  dinner  with  some  friends.  Leafing  through  it 
hastily  he  recognized  its  scope  and  audacity.  It  took  his  breath. 
At  last  he  exclaimed :  "Since  the  days  of  Christ's  Passion  many 
heretics  have  assailed  the  Church,  but  none  is  so  pernicious  as 
the  author  of  this  book."8  Some  days  later  after  he  had  repeat- 
edly perused  the  book  and  carefully  weighed  its  arguments  he 
appeared  among  his  friends  with  the  confession :  "The  whole 
world  is  blind  and  living  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  This  man  alone 
sees  the  truth."9 

He  was  now  so  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  great  re- 

8  Quoted  from  Hering,  15.  9  Ibid. 
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former  that  he  labored  zealously  to  gain  many  converts.  His 
own  intellectual  circle,  including  his  abbot,  were  already  half 
convinced  and  needed  little  urging  to  give  their  full  assent,  and 
in  the  school,  the  monastery,  and  the  town,  many  others  were 
quickly  won.  In  the  general  excitement  there  were  some  ex- 
cesses against  traditional  customs.  Needless  to  say,  the  bishop  of 
Cammin  and  duke  Bogislav,  whose  politics  fell  in  with  those  of 
the  emperor,  were  not  slow  with  repressive  measures.10  The 
result  was  that  a  group  of  reformers  was  scattered  in  every 
direction,  especially  along  the  Baltic  coast,  carrying  their  zeal 
with  them  and  spreading  the  new  doctrine  far  and  wide. 

But  Bugenhagen  was  no  longer  in  Treptow  when  the  blow 
fell.  Early  in  1521  he  had  gone  to  Wittenberg,  following  his 
own  inclination  and  the  invitation  of  his  friend  Peter  Suave. 
After  reading  the  Praeludium  de  Captivitate  Babylonica  Eccle- 
siae  he  had  not  been  content  until  he  had  written  to  Luther  and 
asked  him  for  a  "modus  vivendi."  The  latter  had  just  com- 
pleted his  tract  on  Christian  liberty,  which  he  intended  should 
accompany  a  final  letter  to  Pope  Leo  X.  Luther  enlarges  on  the 
two  propositions  of  this  tract — A  Christian  is  free,  lord  over  all 
things  and  subject  to  none,  and,  A  Christian  is  obedient,  a  serv- 
ant in  all  things  and  subject  to  every  one — in  such  a  manner 
that  he  produced  a  "modus  vivendi,"  than  which  no  finer  has 
ever  been  written. 

In  response  to  Bugenhagen's  request  Luther  sent  him  a 
Latin  copy  of  the  Tractatus  de  Libertate  Christiana  with  a 
brief  note  in  which  he  said :  "You  have  written  to  ask  me  for 
a  mode  of  life.   A  Christian  needs  no  moral  precepts.   For  the 


10  The  monastery  was  eventually  sequestrated  by  duke  Bogislav  in 
1523.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  the  Church  to  be  thoroughly 
secularized — and  by  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic!  (K.  Korber,  Kirch- 
enguterfrage  und  Schmalkaldischer  Bund,  1913,  No.  Ill  and  112  of 
Schriften   des   Vereins    fur   Reformationsgeschichtev  p.    33). 
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spirit  of  faith  is  his  guide  into  all  that  God  desires  and  bro- 
therly love  demands.  Read  these  things  therefore.  Not  all  be- 
lieve the  gospel.    Faith  is  felt  in  the  heart."11 

One  of  Bugenhagen's  biographers  remarks  dryly,  that  the 
Pomeranian  priest,  searching  for  truth,  undoubtedly  read  the 
tract  with  greater  earnestness  than  the  papal  esthete  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated." 

About  this  time,  whether  from  Wittenberg  is  uncertain,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  students  who  had  asked  him,  What  of 
Luther?  Since  the  sermon  of  June  29  a  new  thought,  new  at 
least  in  its  prominence,  has  come  to  the  surface  and  can  no 
longer  be  suppressed.  Now  as  before  the  Scriptures  are  for 
him  the  only  guide  to  truth,  but  Luther  has  taught  him  that 
they  are  primarily  gospel  and  not  law.  Out  of  them  is  to  be 
culled  whatever  is  productive  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  only  Sav- 
iour, who  became  incarnate  for  our  sake  and  suffered  for  us  in 
order  that  we  might  be  freed  from  bondage.  He  deems  nothing 
else  of  any  avail,  as  he  shows  by  quoting  Romans  9:16, 
"So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy."  Strange  to  relate  he  does  not 
venture  a  clearcut  opinion  on  Luther,  but  is  satisfied  to  recom- 
mend certain  of  his  writings  which  in  his  judgment  no  one  but 
an  enemy  to  truth  can  reject,  namely,  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  a  tract  of  the  Ten  Commandments.13 


11  Vogt.   Briefwechsel,  8. — Enders,   Luthers   Briefwechsel,   III,  37. — 
The  copy  is  still  extant  with  the  note  inscribed  by  Bugenhagen  on  the 
title  page.   cf.   Kostlin   in   Martin   Luther   I,   364,   and  in   Theologische 
Studien  und  Kritiken   1890,  597f.    He  surmises  that  another  short  sen 
tence  closed  the  note  which  has  been  cut  in  the  process  of  bookbinding. 

"Hering,   16. 

13  Although  the  judical  tone  of  this  letter  suggests  a  time  prior  to 
1520,  when  he  was  won  over  to  Luther,  Kawerau  in  Theolog"kche  Stndien 
und  Kritiken  shows  Bugenhagen's  literary  dependence  on  Luther's  book 
of  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Here  and  in  Realenzyklopadie  he  favors 
1521  as  the  year  and  Wittenberg  as  the  place  of  writing. 


CHAPTER  III. 

First  Years  in  Wittenberg 

Bugenhagen  arrived  in  Wittenberg  shortly  before  Luther 
began  his  journey  to  Worms.  Previous  to  the  latter's  departure 
on  April  second  accompanied  by  several  companions,  among 
them  Peter  Suave,  Bugenhagen's  friend,  there  had  been  time 
for  several  consultations  between  Luther  and  his  new  disciple. 
Evidently  these  proved  satisfactory  to  Bugenhagen's  conscience 
and  he  was  matriculated  in  the  university  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April. 

No  longer  a  boy,  for  he  was  approaching  his  thirty-sixth 
birthday,  he  came  to  Wittenberg  as  a  student,  "to  hear  and  to 
learn,"  as  he  himself  puts  it  in  the  dedication  to  the  Psalter 
before  mentioned.  But  he  who  himself  had  been  a  teacher  needed 
not  to  learn,  except  to  imbibe  more  fully  the  spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation. That  this  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  is  proved  in 
that  Melanchthon  dedicated  to  him  a  Greek  text  of  Romans, 
published  for  his  students  probably  as  early  as  April,  1521.  It 
closes  with  the  following  flattering  words :  "According  to  your 
example,  dear  John,  we  make  St.  Paul  our  pattern."1 

The  intimacy  so  readily  and  naturally  established  was  never 
destroyed.  Bugenhagen's  ability  and  experience  recommended 
him  to  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  as  one  suited  to  teach 
in  the  university.  Luther  was  absent  for  a  year  at  Worms  and 
on  the  Wartburg,  and  it  was  probably  Melanchthon  who  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Bugenhagen  was  added  to 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  university. 

^ogt,  Briefwechsel,  8  f.  Corpus  Reformatorum  I,  521. 
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It  happened  in  this  wise.  A  number  of  Pomeranian  students 
was  in  attendance  at  the  university,  some  of  them  possibly 
former  students  of  his  at  Treptow.  The  pedagogic  impulse  was 
urgent  within  him  and  he  called  them  into  his  rooms  for  common 
devotion  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  off  the  streets  and 
counteracting  any  evil  influences.  The  Psalms  were  used  as 
topics  at  these  meetings,  and  since  twice  before  in  earlier  days 
he  had  covered  the  same  ground  no  great  effort  was  involved. 
His  success  was  immediate.  Other  students  begged  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gatherings,  and  before  he  had  reached  to  the  six- 
teenth Psalm  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  he  had  to  dis- 
continue for  lack  of  room.  This  decision  caused  deep  disap- 
pointment. As  with  one  voice  the  students  importuned  him  to 
lecture  in  public,  the  faculty  approved,  and  Melanchthon  himself 
expressed  a  desire  to  this  effect,  so  that  finally  he  was  persuaded 
and  began  anew.  The  lecture  hall  was  by  no  means  empty,  and 
even  Melanchthon  occasionally  encouraged  him  by  his  presence. 

This  information  is  supplied  by  Bugenhagen  himself  in  the 
words  with  which  he  dedicated  the  revised  and  published  lectures 
to  the  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  in  1524.  Though  the  pub- 
lication was  the  fruit  of  two  further  years  of  study  and  labor, 
in  which  Luther's  efforts  were  made  use  of,  we  shall  consider 
it  at  this  point. 

Today  we  would  be  tempted  to  call  it  a  primer  of  the 
Psalter  rather  than  an  "Interpretation."  Such  comments  as  are 
not  concerned  with  grammatical  explanations  or  with  summaries 
of  content  are  devoted  to  theology.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an 
understanding  of  the  deep-seated  emotions  of  the  soul.  The 
splendid  opportunities  afforded  in  the  twenty-second  and  fifty- 
first  Psalms  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the  human  heart  are  passed 
over  apparently  without  a  thought  for  the  passionate  agony  that 
gave  them  expression. 
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As  for  the  so-called  Messianic  Psalms  (2,  22,  72,  110), 
they  are  conceived  purely  as  prophecies  or  commentaries  of  the 
experience  of  Christ.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
they  grew  out  of  the  consciousness  and  experience  of  their 
author  and  have  a  more  immediate  application  than  the  pro- 
phetic. Christ  is  read  into  the  Psalms  so  absorbingly  that  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  eisegesis  and  a  lack  of  exegesis.  It  is  as 
though  they  were  poems  written  expressly  around  His  person, 
and  indeed  Bugenhagen  boldly  avers  of  them  that  they  are 
Psalms  of  Christ.  Like  the  New  Testament  authors  he  quite 
properly  sees  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, but  he  forgets  or  underestimates  the  fact  that  when  David 
composed  a  Psalm  it  was  more  vivid  to  him  as  an  expression  of 
his  personal  fears  and  hopes  and  griefs  and  joys  than  of  those 
of  a  far-off  Messiah. 

But  although  allegory  thus  conceals  the  historical  aspects, 
and  although  dogmatic  prejudice  and  mystical  interpretation 
veil  the  psychological  considerations,  the  book  proved  of  im- 
mense value  for  its  day.  To  us  Bugenhagen's  Psalter  appears 
primitive,  but  it  constituted  a  great  advance  at  the  time,  and, 
after  all,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  the  budding  science  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  twentieth  century  standards. 

For  the  Wittenberg  reformers  all  religious  thought  centered 
around  Christ,  and  the  Bible  was  Christologically  interpreted 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  overemphasize 
the  Christological  aspect  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  interpretation  onesided  by  the  neglect  of  other 
points  of  view.  Historical  and  psychological  considerations  had 
not  yet  come  into  their  own. 

Despite  its  failings,  and  though  it  could  not  come  up  to 
Luther's  expositions,  nor  hold  its  own  against  later  works,  the 
book  was  hailed  with  joy.   Repeated  revisions  and  editions  (ten 
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in  Latin,  five  in  German,  two  in  Dutch)  witness  the  fact  that 
it  filled  a  great  need.  Luther,  who  had  never  completed  more 
than  a  few  fragments  on  the  Psalms,  expressed  his  delight  in 
his  preface  to  the, book.  He  declared  Bugenhagen  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  interpreters  of  the  Psalter.  And  Melanchthon,  who 
had  heard  some  of  the  first  lectures,  also  added  a  preface  in 
which  he  commended  the  work. 

During  Luther's  absence  at  the  Wartburg  Bugenhagen  con- 
tinued quietly  with  his  lecturing,  holding  himself  almost  entirely 
aloof  from  the  events  of  those  clamorous  days.  Neither  he  nor 
any  other  of  Luther's  aides  was  mighty  enough  to  still  the 
storm.  Melanchthon  credits  him  with  opposing  Carlstadt,2  but 
if  he  did  the  effect  was  nil.  It  was  Luther  who,  returning  in 
March,  1522,  mastered  the  opposition  with  characteristic  vigor 
and  success,  and  Wittenberg  became  once  more  the  orderly 
center  of  the  German  Reformation. 

While  in  exile  on  his  "Patmos"  Luther  had  issued  some 
theses  and  tracts  about  monastic  vows  which  interest  us  here 
because  they  bore  fruit  in  the  life  of  Bugenhagen.  Directed  es- 
pecially against  clerical  celibacy  they  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
system  that  demanded  that  vows  impossible  of  fulfilment  should 
nevertheless  not  be  abrogated.  When  Bugenhagen  received  the 
first  copy  of  the  theses  he  was  at  dinner  with  Peter  Suave  and 
Melanchthon.  His  first  impression,  a  correct  one,  found  voice  in 
the  exclamation :  "This  thing  will  effect  a  revolution  of  the 
social  status."3 

So  it  did,  and  it  effected  a  change  in  his  own  condition  as 
well.  As  early  as  May,  1521,  Luther  mentions  one  of  his  former 
students  who  has  married,  Bartholomew  Bernhardi,  provost  of 


2  Corpus  Reformatorum,  XII,  300. 

3C.   R.   XII,  300.— Luther's   Werke,   Weimar,   VIII,  317. 
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Kemberg.4  But  marriages  of  priests  were  by  no  means  com- 
mon. After  the  publication  of  Luther's  tract,  however,  his 
immediate  friends  were  so  encouraged  as  to  be  married  at  once, 
among  them  Justus  Jonas.  Bugenhagen  also  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  married,  but  his  first  attempt  failed  because  the 
damsel  of  his  choice  broke  the  engagement.  She  feared  both 
the  scandal  and  the  hazard  of  being  married  to  a  renegade 
priest.  But  apparently  unmoved  and  undaunted  by  the  rebuff 
in  one  quarter  he  inquired  elsewhere  and  found  that  he  was 
acceptable.  Luther  writes  of  this  episode :  "John  Pomeranus' 
wedding  has  come  to  nought.  He  is  already  looking  for  an- 
other."5 The  sixteenth  century  was  not  an  era  of  romantic  love. 
Walpurga  was  the  bride's  name  and  her  age  was  twenty- 
two,  having  been  born  on  Walpurgis  Day  (May  1)  1500,  almost 
fifteen  years  after  her  spouse.  Her  surname  is  unknown,  and  we 
have  no  information  about  her  family  or  circumstances,  except 
that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  a  serving-maid  in  the 
home  of  Jerome  Schurf  of  Wittenberg.8  Such  employment  need 
not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  her  social  standing  since  many 
respectable  girls  were  similarly  occupied.  Even  Catherine  von 
Bora,  though  not  considered  a  servant,  must  have  done  some- 
thing for  her  keep  in  the  home  of  the  Reichenbach  family.  Wal- 
purga and  Bugenhagen  were  married  on  the  thirteenth  of  Octo- 
ber 1522  in  the  presence  of  Luther  and  other  co-laborers  at  the 
university.  On  his  wedding  day  Bugenhagen  entrusted  to  his 
bride  the  management  of  the  household  but  reserved  superior 
jurisdiction  for  himself  with  the  words:  "There,  you  may  have 
all  the  keys,  but  I  shall  keep  the  sword  for  myself." 


4  Smith  and  Jacobs,  Luther's  Correspondence,  1913,  II,  35. — Enders 
III,  163. 

5  Enders  IV,  2. 

6  Kessler,  Sabbata  (ed.  Gotzinger),  I,  175:  "die  an  schlechte  magt 
war  doctor  Hieronimi   Schurpfen." 

7Luthers  Tischreden,  Weimar  1912,  II,  189. 
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Bugenhagen  was  still  merely  a  poor  instructor,  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  perquisites  of  his  students,  and  Luther  felt  it 
incumbent  on  himself  to  see  that  the  wedding  displayed  the  pro- 
per style.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Spalatin,  the  Elector's  chaplain 
and  confidant,  requesting  him  to  secure  for  Bugenhagen  the  gift 
of  some  venison  "both  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours." 
When  this  arrived,  together  with  a  goldpiece,  Luther  and  Bugen- 
hagen both  expressed  their  thanks.9  For  it  was  to  the  former 
that  these  gifts  were  sent,  nominally  by  Spalatin  and  not  by  the 
Elector.  The  Elector  was  apprehensive  lest  it  be  known  that 
he  had  shown  such  marked  favor  to  a  married  priest.10 

The  impecunious  professor  was  in  sore  need  of  such  gifts. 
He  may  have  felt  that  the  rising  light  of  his  career  was  about 
to  be  snuffed  out  by  family  cares  before  it  had  ever  had  a  chance 
really  to  shine.  His  friends  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  the 
Elector  would  grant  him  an  income  from  the  endowments  out 
of  which  the  salaries  of  all  the  other  professors  were  paid.  At 
first  Melanchthon  pleaded  his  cause.  Then  Luther,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  him  and  dubbed  him  Pomeranus,  was  insistent 
with  Spalatin  that  he  should  receive  "one  of  those  stipends  that 
have  heretofore  been  thrown  away  on  the  sophists."  He  con- 
tinued :  "For  next  to  Philip  he  is  the  best  professor  of  theology 
in  the  world.  I  hear,  nay,  I  know,  that  there  is  danger  he  may 
be  carried  off  to  Erfurt,  and  I  wish  him  kept  here."11  But 
nothing  came  of  these  repeated  urgings,  perhaps  because  the 
Elector  was  over-cautious  in  the  case  of  married  priests. 

Some  months  later  Luther  wrote  again :  "I  would  not  con- 
ceal from  you  that  it  has  hitherto  been  the  pride  of  our  univer- 
sity that  the  lectures  were  given  gratis  by  the  bounty  of  the 


8  Enders  IV,  9. 

9  Enders  IV,  10   (Luther);  Vogt,  Briefwechsel,  9    (Bugenhagen). 

10  Smith  and  Jacobs,  II,  155.     Enders,  IV,  54. 
"Smith  and  Jacobs,  II,  141.     Enders  IV,  4. 
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Elector.  But  now  Bugenhagen,  out  of  dire  necessity,  lessens  this 
reputation  by  the  lectures  he  is  giving,  for  he  cannot  teach  for 
nothing,  and  yet  his  students  think  it  a  hardship  to  have  to  buy 
what  they  are  not  willing  to  do  without.  Meanwhile  those  who 
receive  the  stipends  are  either  not  lecturing  at  all,  or  else  they 
are  men  who  are  not  to  be  compared  to  Bugenhagen  in  any  re- 
spect. They  are  complaining,  therefore,  not  about  Bugenhagen, 
for  they  know  the  stipends  of  those  swine  ought  to  go  to  him, 
but  because  they  are  not  getting  their  lectures  gratis,  though 
they  came  here  with  that  hope,  especially  those  who  have  but 
slender  means.  Mention  this  to  the  Elector,  then,  if  you  can; 
perhaps  he  may  be  willing  to  remedy  the  matter.  Although 
the  lectures  of  Philip  and  Carlstadt  are  excellent  and  there  are 
enough  of  them,  nevertheless  I  would  not  be  without  those  of 
Bugenhagen."12  In  the  meantime  Spalatin  himself  had  begged 
Bugenhagen  not  to  leave  Wittenberg  and  the  latter  aptly  re- 
torted with  a  request  for  aid  in  the  purchase  of  a  home.13 

Another  way  was  shortly  found  whereby  his  future  was 
definitely  assured.  The  position  of  pastor  of  the  town  or  parish 
church  (St.  Mary's)  was  vacant,  and  Luther  rather  arbitrarily 
established  Bugenhagen  therein.  The  right  of  appointment  be- 
longed to  the  chapter  at  the  Castle  Church,  which  had  first  of- 
fered the  position  to  Amsdorf,  then  to  Luther,  and  finally  to 
Link,  but  all  three  declined.  These  delays  aroused  the  impa- 
tience of  the  citizens,  particularly  when  it  appeared  that  no  fur- 
ther efforts  were  being  made  on  their  behalf.  The  town  council 
now  set  a  time  limit  for  the  filling  of  the  vacancy,  and  when 
this  expired  without  the  desired  result  the  council  together  with 
representatives  of  the  congregation  elected  Bugenhagen  pastor. 
He  demurred  and  asked  for  time,  but  without  waiting  for  his 


12 


S.  &  J.,  II,  155.     Enders  IV,  55. 
Vogt,  Briefwechsel,  9. 
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decision  Luther,  who  acted  as  supply,  publicly  proclaimed  him 
pas-tor  from  the  pulpit.  There  was  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Bugenhagen,  a  protest  issued  from  the  chapter,  the  Elector  also 
interfered,  but  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  Bugen- 
hagen remained  pastor.  Thereafter  the  election  was  vested  in 
the  council  and  representatives  of  the  parish  and  of  the  uni- 
versity." Thus  was  a  radical  change,  prophetic  of  the  future, 
effected  without  any  physical  disturbance. 

The  principles  underlying  his  action  Luther  had  already 
enunciated  six  months  previously  in  a  pamphlet  upholding  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Leisnig  (Dass  eine  christliche  Gemeine, 
etc.).  And  at  a  somewhat  later  time  he  conceded  the  propriety 
of  the  demands  of  the  peasants  for  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  pastors.  This  was  still  in  the  period  when  he  had  faith 
in  the  masses  and  before  the  time  when  he  entrusted  the  over- 
sight of  the  churches  to  the  nobility. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  an  opinion  Bugenhagen  rendered 
on  the  right  of  a  prince  of  the  realm  to  defend  himself  against 
the  emperor.  At  this  time  Luther  negatived  the  idea,  but  Bugen- 
hagen sponsored  it.  In  his  opinion  no  prince  had  the  right  to 
expose  his  people  to  danger  for  his  own  sake,  but  if  danger 
should  threaten  them  from  another  cause  then  it  was  his  duty 
as  their  leader  and  protector  to  take  up  arms.  "For  he  does  this 
not  as  a  Christian  but  as  a  minister  of  the  law  and  defender  of 
his  people  in  a  just  cause."1"  Many  years  later  the  turn  of 
events  proved  his  theory  to  have  prevailed  over  that  of  Luther. 


14  Emil     Sehling,     Die     evangelischen     Kirchenordnungen     des     16. 
Jahrhunderts,  1902,  I,  700. 
15Enders  IV,  78  f. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Pastor  at  Wittenberg 

When  Bugenhagen  took  charge  of  his  parish  he  entered  a 
sphere  of  labor  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  and  in  which 
he  earned  great  fame,  not  only  in  Wittenberg  but  throughout 
Germany.  He  was  a  born  organizer  and  stabilizer  of  the  type 
needed  to  steady  the  dazed  Church  as  it  walked  into  the  light  of 
a  new  day.  This  service  he  performed  first  in  Wittenberg  and 
later  in  various  strategic  centers  of  northern  Germany,  thereby 
entrenching  the  Lutheran  forces  so  firmly  that  to  this  day  they 
have  never  been  dislodged. 

As  for  Wittenberg,  it  was  of  prime  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation  that  men  sympathetic  toward  it  should 
guide  the  affairs  of  the  two  local  churches.  The  Castle  Church, 
where  the  canons  held  sway,  proved  adamant  against  all  efforts 
to  throw  out  abuses.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  parish  church.  The 
independent  spirit  that  asserted  itself  when  they  chose  their  own 
pastor  also  prompted  them  to  exclude  unevangelical  customs. 

This  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  Not  only  was  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  practical  Reformation,  but  the  entire  congre- 
gational life  and  activity  needed  to  be  reconstructed.  During  the 
confused  and  riotous  year  of  Luther's  absence  at  the  Wartburg 
Carlstadt  and  Zwilling  and  the  Zwickau  prophets,  with  their 
respective  fanatic  schemes,  had  uprooted  every  bit  of  order. 
Even  the  schoolmaster  was  infected  by  their  praise  of  ignorance 
and  persuaded  parents  not  to  send  their  children  to  school.  These 
needed  but  little  urging,  the  school  was  closed  and  turned  into 
a  bakery,  and  ignorance  reigned  in  Wittenberg.1 

1 H.   Barge,   Carlstadt's  ardent  champion,  disputes  the  reliability  of 
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It  is  well  known  how  quickly  order  and  quiet  were  restored 
when  Luther  returned  to  town.  Regular  services  were  held  as 
formerly,  purified  according  to  Luther's  own  conception.  Luther 
was  the  regular  supply  pastor  of  the  parish  Church  during  the 
illness  and  after  the  death  of  the  nominal  pastor,  Simon  Heyns 
of  Brikk,  a  brother  of  the  chancellor,  Gregory  Briick.  He  made 
a  good  start  in  the  reordering  of  conditions,  but  the  real  work  of 
gathering  the  scattered  fragments  and  of  organizing  the  pas- 
toral work  remained  for  Bugenhagen. 

In  this  he  was  eminently  successful.  The  school  was  re- 
established, preaching  services  were  conducted  daily,  and  a 
thorough  pastoral  care  of  the  parish  was  instituted.  An  assist- 
ant was  engaged  to  do  what  may  be  called  inner  mission  work, 
that  is,  look  after  the  poor  and  visit  the  hospitals  and  prisons. 
Hitherto,  and  especially  during  the  disturbances  of  1522,  such 
ministrations  had  not  existed,  and  felons  were  led  to  execution 
as  animals  to  slaughter,  without  any  spiritual  care.  Hereafter, 
none  needed  to  die  without  the  comforts  of  religion,  except  one, 
as  the  assistant,  Sebastian  Froschel  tells,  who  in  the  days  of 
the  Peasants'  War  refused  pastoral  attention  and  straightway 
went  down  to  the  devils  in  hell  and  thence  with  the  devils  into 
the  peasants.  How  great  was  Bugenhagen's  concern  for  the  un- 
fortunate members  of  society  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  his  Church  Orders  he  included  instructions  for  their 
care. 

Gradually  his  interest  and  influence  broadened.  His  name 
begins  to  be  associated  with  every  movement  emanating  from 
Wittenberg  and  is  attached  to  most  of  the  opinions  rendered  by 
groups  of  the  reformers.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  became 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  other 


these  reports,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  is  overzealous  on  behalf  of  his  hero. 
— Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karlstadt,  I,  418  ff. 
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abuses  at  the  Castle  Church.  Luther  fulminated  incessantly 
against  the  canons,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  not  in  favor 
of  a  change.  In  their  attitude  they  had  the  silent  support  of 
their  patron,  the  old  Elector  Frederick,  who  loved  this  Church 
and  was  as  dearly  attached  to  it  and  the  nearly  twenty  thousand 
relics  he  had  assembled  there  as  to  the  very  apple  of  his  eye. 

Justus  Jonas,  as  provost,  was  head  of  the  chapter,  and  at- 
tempted a  reform  from  within.  Bugenhagen  and  others  brought 
pressure  to  bear  from  the  outside,  delivering  opinion  after  opin- 
ion. At  last  in  1524  after  two  years  of  agitation  the  change  was 
effected,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Luther.  Bugenhagen  in 
his  opinion  had  declared,  (1)  that  all  masses  should  be  abolished 
since  they  constituted  "a  denial  of  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father 
and  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  (2)  that  for  the 
same  reason  all  vigils  should  be  discontinued,  as  well  as  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  saints,  (3)  that  with  respect  to  the 
Psalms,  Scripture  lessons  and  hymns  the  canons  should  do  what 
they  were  willing  to  defend  on  the  day  of  judgment.2 

The  reform  effected  was  at  first  only  partial,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  the  cautious  and  apprehensive 
Elector  Frederick  and  the  accession  of  his  brother  John  in  the 
spring  of  1525  that  everything  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reformers. 

Bugenhagen's  ability  and  importance  were  recognized  out- 
side the  city  as  well.  He  had  an  excellent  reputation  wherever 
men  spoke  his  mother  tongue,  the  Low  German  dialect,  that  is, 
from  the  Netherlands  along  the  northern  coast  of  Germany  to 
Danzig.  It  was  in  this  territory  that  he  later  did  the  work  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  and  justly  famous,  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  Protestantism.  The  first  call  came  to  him  from  Ham- 
burg in  the  summer  of  1524. 


Vogt,  Briefwechsel,  10  ff. 
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Calls  to  these  northern  districts  were  not  without  their 
danger.  Henry  of  Zutphen,  who  had  bearded  archbishop  Chris- 
topher in  his  own  den  in  Bremen  and  then  had  ventured  into 
Dithmarschen  to  spread  the  Reformation,  was  brutally  mur- 
dered for  the  cause  at  the  very  time  when  Bugenhagen  was 
considering  the  journey  to  Hamburg.  Melanchthon  opposed  his 
going,  Luther  favored  it,  Bugenhagen  himself  was  willing.  His 
parish  granted  him  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  the 
Elector  gave  his  consent.3 

Suddenly  all  arrangements  had  to  be  cancelled. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  call  had  been  issued  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  apparently  without  ratification  by  the 
legal  patron,  the  chapter,  and  certainly  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  senate.  On  the  twelfth  of  November  Bugen- 
hagen received  an  official  notification  from  the  senate  to  the 
effect  that  the  call  was  invalid  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  he  come.  It  appears  that  a  part  of  the  senate's  objection 
to  him  was  the  fact  that  he  was  married  and  had  a  genuine  wife 
("eine  echte  Frau"),  though  this  was  not  stated  in  the  letter. 
This  warrants  the  suspicion  that  they  would  not  have  been  so 
concerned  if  Bugenhagen  had  followed  the  good  old  medieval 
custom  of  living  with  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife. 

Let  Bugenhagen  himself  describe  the  circumstances  in  his 
letter  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas.  "Last  Saturday  I  re- 
ceived a  sealed  document  from  your  senate,  stating  that  the  call 
had  gone  forth  without  their  knowledge,  and  that  they  could 
not  permit  me  to  become  your  pastor  on  account  of  the  imperial 
edict  (of  Worms),  and  for  other  reasons,  and  that  I  should 
have  my  own  welfare  in  mind.  ...  I  wrote  them  that 
devotion  to  the  gospel  dispels  all  considerations  of  personal 
welfare,     .     .     .     that   they   did   wrong  to   give   unto   Caesar 


Vogt,  Briefwechsel,  18  f. 
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the  things  that  are  God's,  and  that  they  should  not  abuse  their 
authority,  since  there  is  a  judge  in  heaven.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
since  my  coming  to  you  would  only  be  a  cause  for  riot,  I  cannot 
as  a  Christian  abet  this  thing,  particularly  because  the  letter 
from  the  senate  expressly  forbids  me.  .  .  .  Perhaps  by 
God's  grace  you  can  obtain  some  one  else,  whom  you  do  not 
esteem  so  highly,  but  through  whom  God  shall  accomplish  even 
more  than  through  me.  For  God  usually  performs  his  works 
by  humble  instruments."4 

Bugenhagen  therefore  did  not  go  to  Hamburg,  but  he  kept 
up  communications  with  the  people,  and  when  he  heard  a  year 
later  that  certain  persons  were  disparaging  the  evangelical 
teaching  he  defended  it  in  a  tract  entitled  "Of  Christian  Faith 
and  Works."  In  this  he  embodied  the  principles  that  later 
guided  him  in  his  work  of  reform. 

Early  the  following  year  (1525)  another  call  reached  him, 
this  time  from  the  city  of  Danzig.5  Here  too,  as  in  Hamburg, 
there  had  been  disturbances  over  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  the  call  was  official.  Luther  was  enthusiastic  over 
the  opening  of  this  new  field,  but  the  congregation  refused  to 
let  its  pastor  go,  it  may  be  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
times,  for  the  signs  of  a  peasant  uprising  were  manifest. 

Suddenly  the  threatening  clouds  of  peasant  unrest  gathered 
into  a  storm  and  ended  in  a  deluge  of  blood.  The  reformers  all 
shared  the  malodorous  misfortune  of  Luther  in  being  held  at 
least  partly  responsible,  whereas  religious  enthusiasts  like  Mun- 
zer  and  radicals  like  Carlstadt  were  the  actual  incendiaries,  not 
to  speak  of  the  real  grievances  of  the  revolutionists.  The  con- 
servative reformers,  while  sympathizing  with  the  just  demands 
of  the  peasants,  did  not  countenance  the  use  of  the  sword.   Im- 

4Vogt,  Brief wechsel,  21  ff. 

5Vogt,   Brief  wechsel,  26   ff.     Enders,  V,   119   ff.   132.     Smith  and 
Jacobs  II,  294,  310. 
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mediately  after  the  first  atrocities  we  hear  of  Bugenhagen's  ut- 
terances against  the  misguided  radicals.  He  condemns  them  for 
their  claim  to  immediate  inspiration  and  for  their  rejection  of 
the  Bible  and  the  sacraments. 

Thus :  "The  Papists  have  abused  this  saying,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost  (John  20,  22).  They  have  tried  to  convince  us  that 
they  occupy  the  place  of  the  apostles.  They  say,  We  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  we  can  furnish  him  to  whom  we  please.  But 
we  say,  "If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his"  (Romans  8.  9).  Others  say,  You  must  wait  until  God  gives 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  externals,  that  is,  the  Bible  and  so  forth,  are 
nothing.  We  reply,  God  has  arranged  to  have  the  Holy  Ghost 
come  to  us  through  the  Word.  .  .  When  this  is  preached 
and  believed,  he  gives  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  way  and  in  no 
other  do  all  become  Christians."6 

And  denouncing  their  readiness  to  take  the  sword  he  in- 
veighs :  "It  was  not  the  wish  of  Christ  that  men  should  assail 
each  other  in  his  name.  Our  fanatics  would  defend  the  Word 
of  God  with  the  sword  when  it  already  is  powerful  enough  to 
protect  itself.  And  even  though  many  people  die  the  Word  can 
do  no  more  than  conquer.  Some  of  us  hold  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  which  makes  the  devil  very  happy.  .  . 
Do  not  incite  a  wretched  people  to  strife,  for  soldiers  can  do 
the  same."7 

Bugenhagen,  who  several  years  before  had  advised  the 
Elector  to  defend  his  people  against  the  emperor,  was  no  doubt 
satisfied  to  see  the  princes  defend  themselves  against  the  people. 
Subsequently  the  Anabaptist  movement,  springing  up  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  Peasants'  War,  found  his  opinions  in  no  whit 
changed. 


6  Quellen  und  Darstellungen,  XIII,  215. 

7  Quellen  und   Darstellungen,   XIII,    112. 
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As  Luther's  pastor,  and  no  doubt  also  as  his  personal  friend, 
Bugenhagen  was  present  at  the  former's  marriage  to  Catherine 
von  Bora  on  June  13,  1525,  and  it  was  he  who  pronounced  them 
man  and  wife,  both  after  the  manner  of  the  common  law,  and 
also  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church.  The  suddenness 
of  Luther's  decision  overwhelmed  not  only  the  nervous  Me- 
lanchthon  but  also  the  staunch  and  loyal  Bugenhagen,  who  de- 
clared somewhat  apologetically :  "Calumny  has  caused  Doctor 
Martin's  unexpected  marriage."8  No  doubt  he  was  present  too 
at  the  wedding  feast  two  weeks  later,  by  which  time  he  was  more 
reconciled  to  the  event.  He  had  himself  been  married  for  over 
two  years,  and  had  no  reason  to  begrudge  others  the  same  happi- 
ness. At  any  rate  sometime  during  the  summer  he  published  a 
placid  tract  on  marriage  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  his  prev- 
ious agitation  (De  Conjugio  Episcoporum). 

As  Luther's  pastor  and  confessor,  then,  Bugenhagen  be- 
came ever  more  intimate  with  him.  The  former  was  subject  to 
sudden  attacks  of  illness  accompanied  by  spells  of  deep  despon- 
dency. In  such  cases  it  was  Bugenhagen  who  comforted  him 
and  prayed  with  him.  He  was  present  when  an  especially  severe 
attack  occurred  in  July  1527,  and  it  made  such  an  impression 
on  him  and  Justus  Jonas,  that  together  they  decided  to  prepare 
a  detailed  account  of  it  for  their  own  satisfaction.9 

Shortly  afterward  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Wittenberg 
the  university  was  transferred  to  Jena.  Luther  and  Bugenhagen 
alone  remained  behind  to  attend  to  the  arduous  pastoral  duties 
incident  to  the  epidemic.  For  mutual  comfort  and  strength 
Bugenhagen  moved  his  family  into  Luther's  home.  Those  were 


8  Vogt,  Brief  wechsel,  32.  Compare  Luther's  letter  of  the  same  date 
(June  16)  :  *'I  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  my  calumniators  with  Cath- 
erine von  Bora." — Smith  and  Jacobs,  II,  323.    Enders  V,  197. 

9  Vogt.  Briefwechsel,  62,  63  f f.  Smith  and  Jacobs,  II,  403,  404  f f. 
Enders,  VI,  71. 
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trying  days  for  both  families,  and  the  common  danger  drew 
them  together.  Bugenhagen's  sister,  the  wife  of  George  Rorer, 
died,  but  the  rest  escaped.  What  had  been  an  additional  anxiety 
came  to  an  end  in  December,  when  Luther's  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter  and  the  wife  of  Bugenhagen  bore  a  son. 

At  this  time  Bugenhagen  prepared  a  little  book  to  comfort 
the  perishing  people.10  He  suggested  that  they  might  allay  the 
woes  of  the  soul  by  reassuring  themselves  of  the  only  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  uselessness  of  personal  merit.  As  a  visible 
means  of  consolation  he  recommended  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  passage  in  John  11, 
and  both  in  this  work  and  in  another  employed  it  to  carry  a 
message  of  comfort. 

Whenever  in  later  days  Luther  was  ill  or  despondent  his 
faithful  Pomeranus  always  stood  by  his  side.  He  would  seek  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him,  and  when  this  failed  he  would  scold 
him  as  angrily  as  a  mother  her  child.  Once  he  exclaimed  impa- 
tiently:  "Dear  Doctor,  I  am  not  proclaiming  my  own  message 
but  God's.  You  must  accept  it  as  such."u  And  another  time: 
"Our  God  in  heaven  undoubtedly  thinks,  What  more  can  I  do 
for  this  man?  I  have  given  him  so  many  splendid  talents  and 
still  he  despairs  of  my  grace."12  Luther  was  grateful  to  his 
monitor  for  these  words  and  praised  him  frequently  in  his  table 
talk. 

We  have  noted  above  that  Bugenhagen  was  interested  in 
the  poor  people  of  his  parish.  The  Catholic  Church  had  encour- 
aged poverty  indirectly  by  encouraging  beggary.  Societies  and 
communities  had  tried  to  alleviate  it,  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Reformation  to  point  to  the  cure,  by  substituting  the  motive  of 

10  Ein  underricht   deren  so  yn  kranckheyten  und  tods   noten   lingen. 
1527. — The  other  book  is  Trostlyke  underwysynge,  etc. 

11  Tischreden,  Weimar,  II,  390. 

12  Tischreden,  I,  47. 
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love  for  that  of  good  works.  As  early  as  1520  in  the  Address 
to  the  German  Nobility  Luther  had  advocated  civic  supervision 
of  the  poor.  Carlstadt  had  attempted  something  of  the  sort 
in  Wittenberg  in  1522,  and  in  the  same  year  the  cities  of  Augs- 
burg and  Nurnberg  established  regulations.  Luther  and  his 
colleagues  had  also  hoped  to  do  something,  but  rather  diffidently, 
probably  because  the  attempts  elsewhere,  Leisnig,  for  example, 
were  not  any  too  successful.  But  the  time  now  seemed  ripe  to 
take  a  step  forward,  and  Bugenhagen,  whose  epistle  "Of  Faith 
and  Works"  contained  practical  suggestions,  was  the  man  to  do 
it.  A  poor  fund  was  ordered  to  be  established  and  it  was  to  be 
administered  by  citizens  responsible  to  the  council.  They  were 
to  canvass  funds  three  times  a  year  and  collect  in  church  on 
Sundays,  besides  which  it  was  hoped  that  vacant  benefices  would 
be  assigned  to  it.  Out  of  this  poor  fund  was  to  flow  support 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  even  sick  or  penniless  strangers. 
Luther  begged  the  Elector  for  the  Franciscan  monastery  to 
use  as  a  hospice." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Preacher  and  Writer 

Bugenhagen's  sermons1  were  notoriously  long  even  for  his 
day.  Luther  protested  against  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  his 
pastor's  homiletic  ardor  and  endurance,2  and  Luther's  wife  de- 
clared that  she  was  better  able  to  understand  their  'famulus' 
than  Bugenhagen.3  Certain  it  is  that  the  latter  did  not  often 
heed  the  maxim  of  Jonas,  "Don't  hail  all  the  soldiers  you  meet. 
Nevertheless,  Luther  valued  him  above  others,  as  when  he  pro 
tested :  "I  can  not  always  send  you  a  Luther  or  a  Bugenhagen. 
The  latter  used  to  excuse  the  length  of  his  sermons  by  quoting 
John  8 :  47 ; — "He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words."8  He 
humbly  admitted  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  stature  of 
Luther,  who  was  never  better  than  when  he  preached.  Said 
Bugenhagen:  "It  is  possible  to  still  hunger  by  means  of  water 
and  bread.  When  Luther  preaches  you  are  served  food  roasted 
and  fried.  When  I  preach  you  get  water  and  bread."7 

For  the  substance  of  his  sermons  he  was  greatly  indebted 
to  Luther.  He  heard  the  latter  frequently,  for  Luther  seems 
to  have  preached  in  the  parish  Church  not  less  than  once  a 


>>* 
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xVery  few  of  Bugenhagen's  sermons  were  known  to  be  extant  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time.  Many  of  them  are  published  in  Quellen  und 
Darstellungen,  IX  and  XIII.  Volume  XIII  contains  86  sermons  deliv- 
ered between  1524  and  1529,  with  a  brief  but  excellent  analysis  by 
Georg  Buchwald.  The  other  volume  contains  sermons  on  the  Catechism, 
delivered  1525  and  1532. 

3    Tischreden,  Weimar,  III,  60. 

3    and  4  Tischreden,  V,   184. 

1  De  Wette,  Luthers  Brief e,  IV,  194;  Luthers  Werke,  Erlangen, 
LIV,  200. 

"Tischreden,  V,   643. 

7  Quellen  und  Darstellungen,  XIII,  206. 
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week.8  Once,  when  he  had  desisted  for  some  time,  the  Elector 
John  was  "disturbed,"  and  ordered  him  to  take  up  preaching 
again.9  But  Bugenhagen  does  not  merely  reproduce,  he  assimi- 
lates and  digests,  and,  true  to  his  nature,  he  is  more  practical 
than  Luther  and  less  mystical. 

Constant  quotation  of  Scripture  shows  his  familiarity  with 
the  Bible.  Jerome  Weller  declared  that  scarcely  any  one  could 
surpass  him  in  this  respect.  He  has  adopted  the  method  of 
letting  Scripture  interpret  itself,  yet  he  has  not  completely 
freed  himself  of  the  allegorical  method.  For  example,  he  has 
this  ingenious  allegory  on  the  partition  of  the  garments  of 
Christ  :10 

"The  garments  of  Christ  are  the  Scriptures,  with  which 
the  wolves  would  cover  themselves,  and  thus  the  Word  of  God 
is  being  made  to  serve  all  ends.  Hence  have  arisen  these  sects, 
Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  others.  The  name 
of  Christ  was  not  sufficient  for  them,  wherefore  they  violated 
Scripture  and  wished  to  do  as  the  soldiers  did.  The  Francis- 
cans have  snatched  this  part :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  The  Dominicans  have  seized  this.  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Now  this 
pertains  to  all  Christians,  because  they  all  possess  the  Word  of 
God  and  are  appointed,  like  the  apostles,  to  preach  it.11  Con- 
cerning vows  they  have  this :  "Vow,  and  pay  unto  the  Lord 
your  God"  (Ps.  76:  11).  Well,  I  could  make  a  vow  to  kill 
some  one,  yet  that  would  not  be  vowing  unto  God.  Likewise 
they  have  appropriated  this  saying :   "Blessed  are  the  poor." 


8  cf .  introduction  to  Luthers  Werke,  Weimar  XVII. 

9  Luther's    Correspondence,    Smith  and   Jacobs,   II,    512. 
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We  are  poor,  they  say,  because  we  have  nothing  except  what 
we  beg.  They  do  not  perceive  that  begging  is  forbidden  among 
Christians.  Again,  they  say,  Christ  has  commanded  to  pray 
without  ceasing,  therefore  we  will  pray  day  and  night,  read  the 
canonical  hours,  sing,  and  so  forth.  On  behalf  of  purgatory 
they  hold :  Certain  sins  are  remitted  in  this  world,  certain  sins 
are  not,  hence  purgatory  must  exist.  And  that  verse  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "Remember  them  which  have  rule 
over  you,"  they  have  applied  to  priors,  provosts,  guardians, 
meanwhile  wilfully  ignoring  the  fact,  that  the  apostle  said 
this  with  respect  to  those  superiors  who  preached  the  gospel 
of  salvation  to  the  Hebrews.  Just  so  did  the  soldiers  tug  at  the 
garments  of  Christ,  each  one  desiring  a  covering  for  himself. 
But  Christ  says :  'Beware  of  wolves  that  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing.'  " 

From  this  statement  it  is  apparent  also  that  Bugenhagen 
did  not  shun  polemics.  Naturally  he  thundered  against  the 
ultra-conservatives  at  Rome,  and  also,  as  we  have  seen,  against 
the  radicals.  This  was  only  natural  in  an  age  noted  for  its  con- 
troversial character.  Compared  with  others  he  was  one  of  the 
most  moderate  men  of  his  day. 

He  was  not  without  the  knack  of  expressing  ideas  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  engage  the  popular  fancy.  For  instance,  he  uses 
this  example  to  prove  that  good  works  are  vain  before  God : 
"If  I  say  to  a  boy,  Get  me  a  can  of  beer  and  I'll  give  you  a  coat, 
how  can  he  possibly  earn  the  coat  by  so  doing?  A  Christian, 
therefore,  does  good  deeds  because  it  pleases  God,  not  because 
he  wishes  to  acquire  a  great  merit  or  reward  like  those  Phari- 
sees and  hypocrites,  our  monks.  You  receive  a  reward,  there- 
fore, not  because  you  have  labored  for  it,  but  because  the  Lord 
has  promised  it."  u  He  was  indeed  a  popular,  powerful,  and 
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effective  preacher,  though  dwarfed  by  the  greater  genius  of 
Luther. 

His  ability  in  this  field  was  placed  at  the  service  of  less 
proficient  brethren  in  a  little  homiletic  guide  compiled  by  him 
at  the  request  of  Spalatin.  Melanchthon  sent  him  half  a  dozen 
samples,  showing  him  how  to  go  about  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1524  he  worked  out  a  complete  series  of  notes  on  the 
gospel  lessons  of  the  Church  Year.  Unfortunately,  his  notes 
were  surreptitiously  copied,  or  stolen,  and  published  in  con- 
fused order  as  a  Postil.  In  protest  against  this  "indiscriminate 
thievery"  Bugenhagen  hurried  his  notes  and  issued  his  Indices 
later  in  the  year.13 

This  book  consists  of  concise  suggestions  for  the  treatment 
of  each  text.  Four  or  five  terse  numbered  comments  compose 
the  explanation,  and  their  purpose  is  seen  not  to  be  textual  crit- 
icism but  edification.  Usually  these  statements  are  relevant  and 
helpful,  sometimes  they  are  keen,  occasionally  they  are  polemic 
or  allegoric.  Offering,  as  it  did,  a  brief  outline  or  analysis  of 
each  text,  the  book  no  doubt  admirably  filled  its  function  of 
providing  pointers  to  the  unlearned  and  helpless  preachers  of 
the  day, — such  as  most  of  them  were. 

A  typical  example  is  that  for  the  seventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  based  on  Mark  8:1-9,  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand : 

1.  "I  have  compassion,"  etc.  Here  note  Matthew  6,  32, 
"Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things."  This  verse  is  directed  against  anxiety  for 
one's  daily  bread.  2.  "Whence,"  etc.  The  lack  of  faith  in 
the  saints  encourages  us  not  to  despair  because  of  the 
weakness  of  our  own  faith.  3.  Even  today,  if  we  consider 
it  rightly,  God  feeds  us  in  a  manner  beyond  our  under- 
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standing.  When  God  has  already  amply  nourished  you  for 
thirty  years  you  may  be  certain,  that  he  will  not  by  any 
chance  forget  your  food  for  the  next  two  days.  4.  Every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving, for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer 
(1  Timothy  4:4,  5). 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Pauline  epistles  from  Ephesians  to  Philemon,  including 
also  Hebrews,  which,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  Pauline.14 
Like  the  Indices  it  appeared  frankly  and  unashamed  without 
Bugenhagen's  knowledge  or  consent,  for  the  printers  of  the 
day  held  that  any  and  all  procurable  copy  was  legitimate  prey 
for  the  maws  of  the  press.  In  sheer  self-defense  Bugenhagen 
himself  then  issued  an  edition,  to  which  he  added  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  not  because  it  contained  anything  new  or  dif- 
ferent than  Luther's  commentary  of  1519,  but  because  he  feared 
that  some  marauding  printer  would  publish  it  anyway. 

In  character  and  treatment  this  commentary  corresponds 
to  the  Indices.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  brief  introductory  note 
to  each  epistle,  followed  by  a  summary  of  its  contents,  after 
which  comes  a  running  commentary  on  the  text.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  here,  as  in  all  of  his  Latin  works,  the  text  is  a 
privately  revised  Vulgate. 

There  appeared,  also  in  1524,  a  commentary  on  the  books 
of  Deuteronomy  and  First  and  Second  Samuel,  written  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Psalter  described  above.  Lec- 
tures on  Job,  delivered  in  1522,  were  put  on  the  market  in 
1526,  another  act  of  piracy  that  particularly  piqued  the  author 
and  evoked  a  protest  against  the  "harpies"  of  the  book  trade. 
The  epistles  of  Paul  engaged  his  attention  once  more,  and  in 
1527  an  Interpretation  of  Romans  was  published  with  his  ap- 

14  Annotationes  in  decern  epistolas  Pauli.  1524. 
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proval  by  one  of  his  students.1*  Though  somewhat  fuller  in 
treatment,  the  method  in  the  main  is  like  that  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  other  epistles.  Several  years  later  the  first  four 
chapters  of  First  Corinthians  appeared  in  print,  being  lectures 
he  had  delivered  in  Wittenberg  in  1527,  during  the  plague,  to 
a  group  of  about  sixty  students,  all  that  remained  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  them  he  had  emphasized  especially  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  God  (sapientia  et  justicia  dei). 18 

Belonging  by  nature  in  the  same  category  as  the  commen- 
taries was  a  harmony  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  As- 
cension of  the  Lord.  Interest  in  this  subject  was  first  aroused 
in  1518,  while  still  at  Belbuck,  by  the  pitiful  efforts  of  preachers 
to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Scriptural  record. 
It  seems  that  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  it  while 
teaching  at  Wittenberg,  inasmuch  as  an  unauthorized  print 
was  made  in  1524  of  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  appearing  as  an  appendix  to  the  equally  unauthor- 
ized commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul.17  An  edition  prepared 
by  Bugenhagen  himself  came  out  as  an  appendix  to  Deuteron- 
omy, and  included  the  history  of  the  Passion.  Later  on  the 
harmony  was  published  as  a  separate  issue.  18  It  contains  a  har- 
monized record  of  the  Biblical  account,  interspersed  with  run- 
ning comment.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  Bugenhagen 
was  convinced  that  the  authors  had  not  always  observed  the 
chronology  of  events. 

The  book  was  much  used  in  churches  as  a  text  for  the 
reading  of  the  Passion  story,  and  was  a  source  for  many  har- 
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In  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanes  interpretatio,  1527. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1906,  describes  Bugenhagen's 
own  copy  of  this  commentary,  with  notes  showing  his  intention  of  issu- 
ing   the    complete    epistle. 

17  Concordia  evangelistarum  de  resurrectione  ac  ascensione  domini. 

18  Die    Historia   des    leydens   und   der    Aufferstehung   unsers    Herrn 
Jhesu  Christi.  1526. 
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monies  of  today.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem  this  is  Bugen- 
hagen's  most-printed  book,  running  into  about  seventy  editions 
in  Latin,  High  German,  Low  German,  Danish,  Icelandic,  and 
Polish.  Including  its  appearance  as  an  appendix  to  earlier 
works  the  number  of  editions  is  still  larger. 

Some  years  before  the  close  of  his  life  he  extended  his 
studies  to  a  harmony  of  all  the  four  gospels.  Unfortunately 
he  was  not  able  himself  to  bring  this  work  to  completion,  but 
one  of  his  students  brought  it  out  posthumously  from  notes 
he  had  taken  in  the  classroom. 

While  he  thus  gained  honor  as  an  author  in  championing 
the  Lutheran  cause,  he  came  off  a  poor  second  when  he  took 
to  controversy.  He  had  this  experience  when  he  entered  the 
lists  in  the  Sacramentarian  controversy.  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents held  to  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  whereas  the  so-called  Sacramentarians  (Honius,  Carl- 
stadt,  Zwingli  and  his  Swiss  and  South  German  friends, 
Schwenkfeld),  by  however  varied  an  exegesis  were  one  in  re- 
garding the  sacraments  merely  as  symbols.  The  gage  was  thrown 
down  by  Zwingli  early  in  1525,19  and  ere  long  the  battle  was 
joined,  at  first,  however,  only  by  men  of  the  second  rank.  Lu- 
ther, who  was  busy  with  the  Peasants'  War  and  with  Erasmus, 
deemed  Zwingli  of  too  little  importance  to  bother  with,  and  it 
fell  to  Bugenhagen  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  battle.  He  felt 
out  his  opponents  in  an  "Epistle  against  the  new  Error  con- 
cerning the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"20  in  which  he  dangerously  underestimated  them. 

19  De  vera  et  falsa  religione  commentarius.  Reprinted  in  Corpus 
Reformatorum  XC  (Zwingli's  Werke  III)  628  ff.,  with  an  introduction 
p.  590  ff. — On  the  entire  controversy  with  Zwingli  consult  R.  Stahelin, 
Huldreich  Zwingli,  1897,  p.  239  ff.,  especially  p.  257.  Also  Luthers 
Werke,  Walch  XX,   1-41,  Weimar  XIX,  447. 

MEyn  Sendbrieff  widder  den  newen  yrrtumb,  etc.,  1525.  Reprinted 
in  Walch  XX,  501  ff. 
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He  treated  the  whole  matter  in  a  somewhat  left-handed  and 
patronizing  manner,  advancing  propositions,  but  offering  little 
proof.  What  happened  was,  that  Zwingli,  though  doing  vio- 
lence exegetically  in  his  effort  to  deny  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
all  power  as  a  means  of  grace,  mocked  Bugenhagen's  tone  so 
successfully  in  an  ironic  response,  that  he  completely  devas- 
tated his  opponent.21 

The  controversy  that  ensued  became  so  venomous  on  both 
sides  that  Nicholas  Gerbel  deprecated  the  show  of  feeling  in 
a  letter  to  Bugenhagen:  'The  stage  at  which  we  have  arrived 
now,  my  dear  Pomeranus,  is  this,  that  out  of  the  symbol  of 
God's  supreme  love  toward  us  there  has  arisen  this  great  hatred, 
wrath,  and  enmity."22  Luther  and  Bugenhagen  would  gladly 
have  stayed  out  of  the  fray,  but  were  literally  forced  into  it  by 
the  dishonorable  methods  of  the  South  Germans.  The  notable 
Strassburg  reformer,  Martin  Bucer,  had  received  permission 
from  Luther  to  translate  his  German  postil  into  Latin,  and  from 
Bugenhagen  to  translate  his  Psalter  from  Latin  into  German. 
When  these  translations  appeared  in  print  both  of  them  dis- 
played Zwinglian  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.23  Perhaps  Bucer 
did  not  perpetrate  the  interpolations  himself,  but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty  as  an  accessory. 

Zwinglian  partisans  were  not  slow  in  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  these  were  the  views  now  held  in  Wittenberg.  More- 
over, separate  reprints  of  the  new  exposition  of  Psalm  CXI 
were  circulated  in  Bugenhagen's  name,  and  he  felt  constrained 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  once  more,  this  time  in  a  small  pamphlet 
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Ad  Joannis  Bugenhagii  Pomerani  Epistolam  Responsio  Huldrychi 
Zwinglii.  1526.  Zwinglii  Opera.  1832,  III,  604.  German  in  Walch  XX, 
506  ff. 

Vogt,  Bugenhagens  Briefwechsel,  p.  60. 

Enders  V,  384  ff  Smith  and  Jacobs  II,  377  ff.  Weimar  XIX,  462. 
Quellen  und  Darstellungen  VI,  25  f f. 
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(entitled  Oratio  quod  ipsius  non  sit  opinio,  etc.),  in  which  he 
deplored  the  fraud  and  restated  his  position.  This  did  not 
bring  on  peace,  and  so  in  1528  Bugenhagen  made  a  final  and 
complete  confession  (de  Sacramento  .  .  .  confessio,  etc.) 
of  his  stand  on  the  sacraments.  After  this  time  he  was  oc- 
cupied away  from  Wittenberg,  and  did  not  participate  in  fur- 
ther developments,  nor  in  the  Marburg  Colloquy. 

Far  more  fortunate  was  he  in  his  contact  with  friends, 
whether  of  high  or  low  estate.  He  sent  to  a  high  dignitary  in 
the  Church  of  Pomerania,  John  Suave,  the  uncle  of  his  friend 
Peter  Suave,  a  letter  dealing  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  encouraged  him,  and  others  favorable  to  the  Refor- 
mation, to  take  the  final  step,  and  warned  him  against  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  refusing.  When  he  published  this  letter  at 
a  later  time  he  added  something  for  which  his  friend  had 
begged  him  repeatedly,  namely,  a  guide  for  the  reading  of  the 
Psalms. 

To  Anna,  daughter  of  old  duke  Bogislav  and  wife  of  duke 
George  of  Liegnitz,  he  indited  a  "Summary  of  Salvation,"  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  way  of  salvation  and  decried  the 
merit  of  good  works. 

A  third  publication  inspired  by  affection  for  his  friends 
was  a  little  booklet  favoring  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  (de 
conjugio  episcoporum  et  diaconorum).  It  was  dedicated  to 
Wolfgang  Reissenbusch,  who,  being  preceptor  of  a  monastery, 
had  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  carry  out  his  wish  of  marrying, 
but  at  last  had  been  induced  to  do  so  by  Luther  and  others. 
Bugenhagen  congratulates  him  on  having  chosen  a  wife  whom 
he  loved  rather  than  one  with  means,  although  "wealth  that 
accompanies  a  beloved  wife  is  my  no  means  to  be  despised."  He 
admonishes  the  bride  to  be  happy  with  her  husband,  because 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  devout  man  is  greater  riches,  honor  and  dis- 
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tinction,  than  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king.  Especially  however 
does  he  hail  the  marriage  of  ministers  with  joy,  because  now, 
as  of  old,  learned  and  godly  men  will  be  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  from  the  days  of  childhood  to  "preach  the 
Word,  confound  impiety,  and  resist  heretics."  M 

As  the  Lutheran  movement  advanced  in  districts  and  com- 
munities, especially  in  the  north,  Bugenhagen  greeted  each 
step  with  evidences  of  a  practical  interest.  He  writes,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  pastors  of  Livonia,  warning  them  against  errors 
of  faith  and  practise.25  Among  the  latter  he  mentions  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  "Let  them  learn  to 
eat  and  drink  of  Christ  by  faith  before  they  attempt  to  do  so 
in  the  sacrament."  He  recommends  to  merchants  who  would 
deal  as  Christians  the  reading  of  Luther's  book  on  usury,  and 
he  pleads  with  every  one  in  general  to  disburden  themselves 
of  the  sottishness  for  which  Livonians  were  notorious. 

It  may  be  worth  the  trouble  to  read  how  Bugenhagen 
conceives  progress  in  Christian  character  to  come  about:  "In 
the  matter  of  drunkards  and  merchants  deal  gently  with  these 
poor  misguided  souls,  and  admonish  them  kindly  out  of  God's 
Word.  For  some  preachers  deliver  such  untimely  sermons  as 
to  drive  people  to  the  devil  in  sheer  desperation.  Let  the  gospel 
take  its  course,  and  these  abuses  will  gradually  disappear,  or  at 
least  diminish.  Where  the  gospel  is  of  no  avail,  other  exhor- 
tations, let  alone  untimely  ranting,  will  effect  nothing  either." 

He  was  similarly  concerned  for  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  and  when  he  heard  that  some  one  was 
maligning  the  Reformers  he  prepared  a  brief  open  letter  to 
the  English,  denying  the  charges  and  urging  them  not  to  be 
solicitous  about  persons  so  much  as  about  a  cause,  the  cause 


24  Quoted  from  Quellen  und  Darstellungen  VI,  192  f . 

25  Enders  V,  206  f  f . 
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of  the  gospel,  and  this  cause  he  defends  right  heartily.26 
Hamburg,  whither  he  had  been  called  in  1524,  had  never 
gotten  beyond  the  pale  of  his  interest.  His  epistle  "Of  Faith 
and  Good  Works"  has  already  been  mentioned.27  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a  defense  of  the  Reformation  against  its  detractors 
in  Hamburg,  especially  against  the  capable  Dominican,  Augus- 
tine von  Getelen.  It  is  a  most  readable  book,  and  perhaps  for 
this  reason  it  became  quite  popular,  being  written  in  German. 
Bugenhagen  maintained  that,  although  he  had  been  prohibited 
from  going  to  Hamburg  in  person,  the  call  he  had  received  from 
St.  Nicholas  entitled  him  to  be  considered  as  standing  in  the 
pastoral  relationship  to  the  people  of  that  city.  Like  the  apos- 
tles, since  he  cannot  visit  them,  he  will  write  to  them. 

The  epistle  is  a  keen  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
Lutheran  doctrine  in  its  practical  aspects.  It  is  brimful  of 
Scripture,  and  intends  to  prove  that  Christ  is  the  only  medi- 
ator, that  God's  grace  is  man's  only  merit,  and  that  good  works, 
truly  so  called,  are  rooted  in  faith  and  trust  and  love.  The  tone 
changes  at  will  from  the  devotional  to  the  polemic,  and  from 
the  drastic  to  the  indulgent.  The  style  is  reminiscent  of  Luther, 
being  brisk  and  terse,  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual  one.  The 
contents  reflect  Luther  too,  say,  in  his  tract  on  Christian  lib- 
erty, though  it  takes  Bugenhagen  ten  times  as  long  to  say  prac- 
tically the  same  thing. 

In  one  of  the  finest  passages  he  speaks  of  the  yoke  of  sin, 
or  the  cross.  ''Christians  realize  the  heavy  yoke  under  which 
they  suffered  while  oppressed  by  sin  and  the  law,  being  without 
any  consolation.    But  now  they  know  by  faith  that  they  are 
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Epistola  ad  Anglos.  1525. 

Van  dem  Christen  louen  unde  rechten  guden  wercken.  1526.  The 
subsequent  quotations  are  from  an  edition  of  1731,  entitled  Wahres 
Christenthum.  It  may  also  be  found  in  the  biography  by  K.  A.  T. 
Vogt,  pp.  101-267. 
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children  of  God  .  .  .  and  if  they  should  die  at  this  very  moment 
they  know  where  they  will  be  at  home.  For  they  think  thus : 
God,  my  dear  Father,  wants  me  to  endure  these  things,  there- 
fore it  is  well.  Cross,  or  no  cross,  shall  I  abandon  God's  Word 
and  return  to  sin,  so  as  to  forfeit  happy  hours,  be  disconsolate 
and  despondent,  and  become  the  devil's  own  forever?  O  God, 
preserve  me  from  this."  Continuing,  he  describes  the  factors 
of  a  happy  life:  "No  prince,  no  rich  man,  no  strong  man,  no 
one  who  magnifies  the  world,  can  have  pleasant  days  on  earth, 
unless  he  has  a  clear  conscience.  A  clear  conscience,  and  noth- 
ing else,  can  bring  happiness,  and  can  do  so  even  in  poverty  and 
need.  But  no  one  can  have  such  a  conscience  unless  he  believes 
in  Christ."  " 

Although  the  book  was  a  defense  of  evangelical  teaching, 
Bugenhagen  was  preeminently  a  practical  man.  He  played 
James  to  Luther's  Paul.  He  could  not  think  of  life  without 
conduct,  nor  of  faith  without  good  works.  He  was  never  lost 
in  abstractions,  because  he  rarely  ventured  into  them.  Every- 
day affairs  interest  him  most  of  all.  We  quote  a  few  passages 
to  illustrate  his  attitude. 

He  thus  analyzes  the  popular  misconception  regarding 
good  works  :  "Lay  people  are  being  beguiled  into  thinking  thus : 
I  fast  on  Friday,  hence  I  am  a  devout  Christian,  and  others 
who  do  not  as  I  do  are  not  so  good  or  devout.  I  fast  on  Corpus 
Christi  eve,  hence  I  have  merited  the  hundred  days'  indulgence 
promised  by  the  pope.  In  fact,  I  earn  indulgences  all  week,  for 
I  light  a  candle  every  day  of  Corpus  Christi  week  in  honor  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  But  my  neighbor  receives  no  indulgence 
because  he  does  not  do  so.  I  have  been  inscribed  in  the  bro- 
therhood of  Saint  Francis,  and  all  I  need  to  do  to  participate  in 
all  the  good  works  of  the  entire  membership  is,  to  make  an 
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« 

offering  for  the  benefit  of  the  holy  Fathers.  Any  one  not  a 
member  does  not  share  in  this  blessing.  I  pray  daily  before 
the  image  of  Saint  Mary,  and  thereby  merit  a  special  indul- 
gence not  earned  by  others.  I  have  bought  a  letter  of  indul- 
gence, and  therefore  need  no  further  absolution  as  others  do. 
— I  need  not  quote  any  more  instances.  .  .  It  is  clear,  they 
think  they  merit  forgiveness  of  sins  by  their  good  works.  .  . 
Shame  on  you,  blind  and  demented  people,  who  wish  to  be 
called  Christians  and  babble  overmuch  of  Christ  and  his  Pas- 
sion, but  in  truth  have  no  relation  to  Christ  at  all."  " 

He  contrasts  this  superficial  conduct  with  a  conduct  nour- 
ished by  devout  faith.  There  can  be  no  good  conduct  unless  it 
is  brought  forth  by  faith,  as  an  apple  cannot  grow  except  on 
a  tree.  That  tree  is  nevertheless  good,  even  though  some  poor 
fruit  come  of  it.  "Even  a  good  tree  will  occasionally  bear  a 
wormy  fruit,  and  sometimes  in  a  storm  good  fruit  will  fall 
to  the  ground  before  it  is  ripe.  Or  insects  spoil  the  fruit. 
Would  you  therefore  condemn  the  tree?  Of  course  not.  The 
fruit  is  lost,  but  the  tree  retains  its  excellence.  .  If  people  were 
to  look  only  at  the  spoiled  fruit  they  would  despair  of  the  tree. 
But  they  make  allowance  for  it,  knowing  that  the  tree  is  good. 
A  bad  tree,  however,  is  undeserving,  and  even  if  it  bears  leaves 
and  blossoms  and  fruit,  the  opinion  persists,  that  the  tree  is 
no  good. — An  intelligent  person  will  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  parable."  30 

This  relation  between  faith  and  works  is  applicable  in  all 
modes  of  life.  "Such  faith  is  good  for  all  conditions  of  life; 
not  only  for  ministers,  judges,  rulers,  householders;  not  only 
to  train  the  young,  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked ;  but 
also  to  beget  obedience  to  the  authorities,  to  teachers,  parents, 


29  Wahres  Christenthum,  p.  51. 

30  Wahres  Christenthum,  p.  98. 
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masters,  and  mistresses.  Let  every  one  in  his  place  do  what  God 
has  commanded.  Let  the  man  provide  for  his  wife  and  family, 
and  let  the  wife  obey  her  husband  and  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. As  for  servants,  let  them  do  their  work  faithfully.  These 
are  truly  good  works.  God  has  commanded  them  and  is  pleased 
with  them  when  they  are  inspired  by  a  believing  heart.  Such 
good  works  are  praised  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  who  per- 
forms them  may  be  certain  of  God's  good  pleasure. " 31 

The  book  proper  closes  with  specific  suggestions  for  or- 
ganized charity  in  the  congregation,  something  distinctive  of 
all  of  Bugenhagen's  writing  and  doing.  In  this  respect  as  in 
some  others  it  foreshadows  his  later  Church  Orders. 

There  is  an  appendix  which  carries  a  personal  message 
to  Augustine  von  Getelen.  It  is  an  earnest  but  cordial  plea  to 
accept  the  Reformation  and  desist  from  confusing  the  laity. 
Bugenhagen  takes  particular  pains  to  instruct  von  Getelen  about 
the  Low  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
former  had  aided  in  getting  out  the  second  edition,  and  the 
latter  had  professed  finding  over  four  hundred  mistakes  in  it. 
"You  libel  the  newly  printed  New  Testament,  calling  it  a  tiny 
Testament,  a  swinish  Testament,  a  devilish  Testament.  Such 
words  would  be  insufferable  from  a  hoodlum  in  a  barroom, 
but  you  have  proclaimed  them  vehemently  from  the  pulpit."  " 

The  Dominican  did  not  take  Bugenhagen's  admonition  in 
good  part,  but  made  a  caustic  retort  in  a  writing  "Against  the 
fictitious  letter  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  purporting  to  be  by 
John  Puppenhagen"  (sic).  Once  more  Bugenhagen  made  re- 
joinder, though  not  for  several  years.  It  came  just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  for  Brunswick  on  the  journey  that  was  to  take 
him  to  Hamburg  as  well  to  establish  unalterably  the  cause  sc 
hated  by  Getelen. 


SI 
32 


Wahres  Christenthum,  p.  128. 
Wahres  Christenthum,  p.  311. 
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And  some  months  later,  when  already  in  Brunswick,  he 
directed  his  attention  still  farther  and  sent  a  brief  pamphlet  to 
the  senate  of  Bremen,  warning  them  against  the  Enthusiasts. 

Such  was  the  breadth  of  his  interest,  especially  among 
those  who  spoke  his  own  mother  tongue.  It  was  but  natural 
of  these,  his  tribal  brethren  or  cousins,  when  they  needed  an 
able  and  experienced  man  to  inaugurate  local  ecclesiastical 
changes,  that  they  should  turn  to  him.  By  virtue  of  his  emi- 
nent executive  ability  on  the  one  side,  and  of  their  unalloyed 
confidence  on  the  other,  Bugenhagen  became  the  effectual  re- 
former of  northern  Germany. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Reformation  of  Brunswick1 

Brunswick  proved  to  be  the  gateway  to  the  reform  of 
northern  Germany.  So  far  Magdeburg,  on  the  rim  of  the  low- 
lands,  had  been  the  most  northerly  of  the  cities  that  had 
adopted  the  Reformation,  the  real  north  remaining  coy.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  first  invitation  to  Hamburg  was  can- 
celled. But  patiently  the  Reformation  wooed,  and  gradually 
won,  the  populous  cities  of  the  north. 

The  people  inhabiting  the  coastal  plain  were  the  Low  Ger- 
mans (Piatt-,  or  Niederdeutsche),  Saxons  by  race.  They  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  Saxons  in  central  Germany  who 
derive  their  name  from  the  political  territories  in  which  they 
live.  Partitioned  as  they  were  among  various  dynasties  the  Low 
Germans  nevertheless  clung  tenaciously  to  a  common  tribal  con- 
sciousness. It  was  their  proud  boast  that  they  could  be  led,  but 
not  driven.  Great  and  haughty  cities  were  to  be  found  here 
and  there,  though  they  were  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous 
as  those  in  the  south.  Here  was  the  lair  of  the  mighty  Hansa, 
and  at  the  head  of  its  inland  "circle"  stood  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Founded  in  the  latter  days  of  the  German  Carolingians, 
and  endowed  with  municipal  privileges  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
Brunswick  was  not  an  imperial  free  city,  but  had  nevertheless 
achieved  practical  independence  under  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick.   In  this  the  citizens  had  been  aided 


1  For  the  reformation  of  Brunswick  consult  Ed.  Jacobs,  Heinrich 
Winckel,  being  number  53  of  Schriften  des  Vereins  fur  Reformations- 
geschichte.  Also  L.  Hanselmann,  Bugenhagens  Kirchenordnung  fur  die 
Stadt  Braunschweig,  1885,  which  has  a  complete  introduction. 
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by  the  disrupted  condition  of  the  duchy,  typical  of  the  age.  Once 
it  had  been  a  unit,  but  long  since  it  had  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  parts,  the  larger  and  more  constant  of  which  were 
Wolfenbiittel  and  Liineberg,  and  in  addition  Calenberg  and 
Grubenhagen.  Duke  Henry,  the  notorious  Heinz  of  Wolfen- 
biittel, was  liege  lord  of  Brunswick  town,  and  he  was  as  bitter 
an  enemy  of  the  Reformation  as  duke  George  of  Saxony. 

The  town  authorities  did  not  favor  a  change  any  more  than 
did  the  duke.  They  were  not  a  little  anxious  for  their  power, 
and  not  without  justification.  For  everywhere  throughout  Ger- 
many the  religious  ferment  was  inextricably  bound  up  with 
social  unrest,  and  not  infrequently  a  religious  revolution  meant 
a  political  upheaval.  The  common  man,  whether  peasant  or 
burgher,  did  not  draw  the  line  between  spiritual  and  civil 
liberty.  While  we  cannot  deny  his  sincere  desire  for  a  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church,  it  is  true  at  the  same  time  that  he  used 
his  aspirations  for  religious  liberty  as  a  cloak  for  his  political 
and  economic  ambitions.  And,  vice  versa,  the  authorities,  being 
m  the  main  Romanists,  did  not  scruple  to  use  their  power 
to  suppress  any  religious  innovations. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  democracy  of 
the  cities  was  in  reality  no  democracy  at  all,  but  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  usually  a  combination  of  commercial  oligarchy 
and  patrician  aristocracy,  conservative  in  interests  and  tempera- 
ment, against  which  the  more  progressive  guilds  and  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  prevailed  as  a  rule  only  by  threat  of  force.  The 
preponderance  of  power  was  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  some- 
times on  the  other,  while  in  between  stood  a  moderate  group 
which  tried  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests.  In  general, 
this  was  the  array  of  forces  in  Brunswick. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
no  concessions  had  been  won  in  Brunswick  except  by  turbu- 
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lent  tactics,  but  that  the  Reformation  was  put  through  with 
only  slight  disorder,  though  not  without  some  illegal  practises, 
such  as  the  voluntary  mass  assembly  of  citizens  without  having 
been  convoked  by  the  Council. 

The  first  pulsations  of  new  spiritual  life  were  felt  in  the 
early  twenties,  when  a  Benedictine  monk,  Gottschalk  Kruse  by 
name,  began  to  confess  the  gospel  and  to  gain  converts.  De- 
spite the  suppressive  tactics  of  the  Council  the  number  of  ad- 
herents grew  rapidly,  nourished  by  the  reports  of  those  of 
their  number  who  traveled  to  Magdeburg  or  Liineburg  to  hear 
the  free  proclamation  of  the  Word.  Ere  long  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  stay  at  home  and  listen  to  fearless  preachers  of 
their  own  in  a  number  of  the  ten  churches  in  town.  And  when 
the  diet  of  Spires  in  1526  adopted  resolutions  favorable  to  the 
Reformation  the  cause  was  won  among  the  populace  of  Bruns- 
wick, though  not  among  the  upper  classes. 

Shortly  the  Lutheran  rite  was  introduced  in  the  services, 
two  preachers  at  the  old  Church  of  Saint  Magnus,  Henry 
Lampe  and  John  Oldendorp  taking  the  lead.  Then  the  citizenry, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  able  and  zealous  jurist,  Autor  San- 
der, prevailed  on  the  authorities  to  permit  the  free  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and,  lacking  a  local  man  of  prestige,  to  call  a 
superintendent  from  elsewhere  to  establish  uniform  teaching 
and  practise.  The  man  entrusted  with  this  work  was  Henry 
Winckel  of  Halberstadt,2  of  whose  devotion  to  the  Reformation 
there  was  ample  proof,  and  whose  irenic  disposition  and  gentle 
manner  would,  it  was  hoped,  harmonize  the  discordant  elements 


2  Heinrich  Winckel,  1493-1551,  reformer  in  southern  Niedersachen. 
was  born  at  Wernigerode,  entered  the  monastery  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
studied  at  the  university  of  Leipzig  after  1511,  became  prior  at  Halber- 
stadt about  1523,  and  preacher  at  St.  Martin's  1525.  Dismissed  because 
of  Lutheran  teachings  he  went  to  Wittenberg  for  study  1525.  to  Bruns- 
wick for  reform  1528,  later  to  Gottingen,  Hannover,  and  Lnidesheim  for 
the  same  purpose. — For  a  biography  see  Ed.  Jacobs,  Heinrich  Winckel. 
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in  the  Church  of  Brunswick.  But,  although  capable  in  other 
respects,  the  ingenuous  Winckel  could  not  inspire  the  necessary 
confidence  and  respect,  and  it  was  speedily  recognized  that  the 
presence  of  a  shrewder  and  more  commanding  personality  was 
required.  This  time  the  choice  fell  on  the  genial  "bishop"  of 
Wittenberg,  Doctor  Pomeranus. 

There  was  much  rejoicing  in  Wittenberg  over  the  pros- 
pect of  recruiting  new  territory,  but  it  seemed  that  Bugenhagen 
could  hardly  be  spared  in  view  of  the  approaching  visitation. 
A  written  petition  having  been  rejected,  a  personal  delegation 
came  to  Wittenberg  from  Brunswick  and  pleaded  its  case  so 
well,  that  it  was  decided  to  let  Bugenhagen  go.  Luther  prom- 
ised to  substitute  in  the  pulpit.  He  left  on  the  sixteenth  of 
May  1528,  having  just  lost  two  young  sons  by  death,  and  ar- 
rived in  Brunswick  four  days  later.  For  the  vexation  and  ex- 
pense of  the  journey  he  had  been  compensated  by  a  gift  of  fifty 
gulden.  His  advent  provoked  a  comparison  with  the  coming 
of  bishop  Raymond  twenty-five  years  previously.  The  populace 
was  enthusiastic  in  its  welcome,  and  the  current  comment  on 
the  street  was :  "This  is  a  better  indulgence  than  the  cardinal's" 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  the  Lutheran  preachers,  now 
thirteen  in  number,  were  summoned  to  the  Church  of  Saint 
Andrew's,  where  Bugenhagen  showed  them  his  call  and  re- 
quested their  public  approval.  To  this  they  testified,  and  he 
was  installed  by  Henry  Winckel.  Next  day,  being  Ascension 
Day,  he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  barefoot  monks  and  was 
heard  by  great  numbers  of  people.  A  great  many  more  had 
to  be  content  to  listen  to  a  second  preacher  who  addressed  the 
crowds  outside. 

This  was  only  a  beginning.  With  his  wonted  vigor  and  pa- 
tience he  attacked  the  problems  that  awaited  him.  He  preached 
three  times  a  week,  deliverd  daily  lectures  on  the  epistles  to  the 
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Romans  and  to  Timothy,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  remaining 
abuses,  and  took  upon  himself  the  whole  pastoral  care  of  the 
city.  This  last  phase  of  his  activity  brought  him  many  cases 
of  marital  confusion,  arising  from  the  perplexing  rules  of  the 
canon  law.  In  his  spare  moments  he  consulted  with  members 
of  the  Council,  representatives  of  the  very  powerful  guilds, 
and  influential  citizens,  on  the  topics  to  be  embodied  in  the  new 
Church  Order.  And  in  addition  to  all  this  he  found  time  to 
accept  the  many  invitations  of  a  social  nature  that  were  show- 
ered upon  him.  His  sturdy  physique,  his  lusty  energy,  and  his 
jovial  humor  stood  him  in  good  stead.  It  seemed  to  be  true,  as 
he  claimed  at  one  time,  that  labor,  instead  of  exhausting  him, 
refreshed  him.3 

Bit  by  bit  order  came  out  of  chaos,  and  not  even  the  threats 
of  the  emperor  or  of  duke  Henry  could  impress  the  most 
timid.  Toward  the  end  of  August  Bugenhagen  submitted  an 
outline4  for  the  Church  Order,  which  in  the  main  was  approved. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  some  of  the  formal  opinions  rendered 
by  the  various  guilds  and  communes,  or  parishes.5  One  of  them 
expressed  full  confidence  in  the  good  will  of  the  Council  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  others  contained  a  veiled  threat  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  they  allowed  it  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
There  was  general  gratification  over  the  prospect  of  better 
schools,  though  some  demurring  at  the  expense.  The  same  was 
true  of  preaching.  Evidently  the  art  of  music  was  not  held  in 
high  esteem,  nor  considered  helpful  to  edification.  "Organists," 
runs  one  judgment,  "are  of  little  value,  and  to  remunerate  them 
from  the  church  treasury  would  be  a  rank  abuse."  In  the 
matter  of  fornication,  profiteering,  and  other  grave  sins,  the 


3  Tischreden,  Weimar,  III,  436. 

4"Korte  Vortekeninge"  in  Hanselmann's  introduction  to  the  Bruns- 
wick Church  Order,  p.  LXXII. 

Hanselmann,  pp.  XXVI  -  LVL 
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Council  is  warned  to  begin  the  reform  with  itself, — "the  com- 
mon people  won't  stand  for  punishment  if  the  sins  of  those  in 
high  places  are  glossed  over."  Mindful  of  former  conditions 
one  voice  calls  for  the  discipline  of  such  preachers  as  "cohabit 
with  other  men's  wives." 

Other  matters  discussed  referred  mainly  to  finances,  sala- 
ries, and  alms,  on  which  there  was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion. 
That  which  proved  predominant  called  for  the  confiscation  of 
church  property  and  the  reduction  of  expenses.  The  preachers 
demanded  less  preaching  and  more  salary,  but  Bugenhagen, 
who  regarded  preaching  as  play,  denied  the  former  part  of  the 
petition,  and  the  citizens  refused  the  latter.  In  view  of  past 
experiences  it  was  insisted  upon  that  the  right  of  public  as- 
sembly should  be  conceded,  and  not  arbitrarily  prohibited  by  the 
Council.  Some  hoped  that  Bugenhagen  would  become  their 
superintendent  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  at  least  for  a  year. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  called  forth  by  Bugen- 
hagen's  outline.  After  the  lapse  of  a  brief  time  he  completed 
the  Order  as  a  whole.6  It  was  adopted  on  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  following  day,  a  Sunday,  the  Te  Deum  was  sung 
in  all  the  churches.  No  doubt  a  modern  legislator  would  shud- 
der at  the  reading  the  loose  ecclesiastical  code  prepared  by 
Bugenhagen.  But  the  document  was  born  of  an  emergency, 
and  although  it  was  the  work  of  an  amateur  in  law  it  con- 
tained the  wisdom  of  one  who  was  an  expert  in  the  doctrines, 
usages  and  requirements  of  the  Church. 

As  one  of  the  earlier  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
a  bewildered  Church  intended  to  move,  this  first-fruit  of  Bu- 
genhagen's  organizing  effort  at  once  assumed  a  very  great  im- 
portance, being  the  precursor  of  many  later  Church  Orders  by 


6  Reprinted  by  Hanselmann    (op.  cit.),  and  by  H.  Lietzmann,  1912. 
Johannes  Bugenhagens  Braunschweiger  Kirchenordnung,  1528. 
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himself  and  others,  by  means  of  which  the  Reformation  was 
established  throughout  the  whole  northland  for  centuries  to 
come.  Its  crudities,  oddities,  and  naivete,  its  dogmatic  defini- 
tions, lengthy  to  the  point  of  weariness,  its  exhortations,  the 
transparent  interest  of  the  author  in  the  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious phases  of  life  in  Brunswick,  its  mirroring  of  his  whole 
personality,  all  these  things  did  not  strike  the  people  of  that  day 
as  incongruous.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  peculiar  provisions 
were  due  to  their  own  insistent  suggestions.  In  its  general  tone 
and  character  it  had  already  been  foreshadowed  by  his  own 
message  to  the  people  of  Hamburg,  and  in  some  other  respects 
it  was  dependent  on  Melanchthon's  Visitation  Instruction  of 
1528. 

Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  was 
vested  in  the  town  authorities,  and  thus  this  book  is  evidence 
that  the  reformers  had  by  this  time  definitely  committed  them- 
selves to  a  policy  of  territorialism.  The  same  had  already  been 
true  as  regards  the  Visitation  Instruction.  They  held  such  a 
step  to  be  inevitable  for  the  safeguarding  of  their  cause.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  an  evidence  also  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  so  tolerant  of  others  as  they  demanded  that  others  should 
be  of  them.  The  closing  words  of  the  Church  Order  are  a 
warning  against  innovators,  whose  "life  and  property,  together 
with  that  of  their  adherents,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Council.7 

The  main  features  of  the  Order  will  be  brought  out  more 
fully  in  a  later  chapter  in  which  all  of  Bugenhagen's  Orders 
will  be  considered.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  his  own  opening 
words  as  to  its  purposes :  "Above  all,  three  things  are  deemed 
necessary.  First,  to  establish  good  schools  for  children.  Sec- 
ond, to  engage     preachers  who  will  proclaim  God's  Word  in 

7  Lietzmann,  p.  149. 
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its  purity  and  who  are  able  to  lecture  and  explain  the  Scriptures 
in  Latin.  Third,  to  organize  charity. — After  that  we  deal  also 
with  Christian  ceremonies  and  other  Church  matters."8  The 
emphasis  on  schools  and  charity  points  to  matters  of  particular 
and  peculiar  interest  to  the  reformers. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Order  Bugenhagen's  labors 
among  the  Brunswickians  came  to  an  end,  much  to  their  regret. 
They  would  like  to  have  entrusted  him  with  the  further  execu- 
tion of  the  work  he  had  begun  so  well.  Despite  his  own  re- 
monstrance, for  he  felt  the  need  of  his  presence  in  Wittenberg 
on  account  of  the  approaching  Visitation,  they  sent  entreaties  to 
both  Luther  and  the  Elector  asking  for  permission  to  appoint 
him  their  superintendent  for  not  less  than  a  year.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Luther,  who  claimed  that  the  work  at  Wittenberg  was 
of  much  more  consequence  than  Brunswick,  this  request  was 
denied,  but  the  petition  of  the  more  important  city  of  Hamburg 
was  granted,  and  Bugenhagen's  furlough  was  extended  to  the 
end  of  November.9 

He  provided  for  a  successor  in  the  person  of  Martin 
Gorlitz,  pastor  at  Torgau,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Luther.  Henry  Winckel,  who  rightfully  deserved  the  appoint- 
ment, forfeited  it  by  reason  of  his  lack  of  resolution,  and  was 
content  to  be  the  assistant.  As  a  final  act  Bugenhagen  assem- 
bled the  preachers  of  the  city  once  more,  addressed  his  parting 
words  to  them  on  the  basis  of  Acts  20,  and  departed  for  Ham- 
burg about  the  beginning  of  October. 


8  Lietzmann,  p.  6. 
8  Enders  VI,  390,  297. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Reformation  of  Hamburg1 

The  call  to  Hamburg  had  come  to  Wittenberg  in  midsum- 
mer 1528,2  and  Luther  had  secured  favorable  action  by  the 
Elector.  Thus  Bugenhagen  after  a  four  years'  interval  comes 
to  the  place  from  which  he  had  received  his  former  call,  this 
time  however  not  as  pastor  of  a  parish  but  as  temporary  super- 
intendent for  the  whole  city,  with  the  duty  of  effecting  a  refor- 
mation in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Brunswick.  His  former 
abbot,  Baldwin,  who  had  been  pastor  at  Belzig  near  Wittenberg, 
went  with  him  to  become  pastor  of  Saint  Peter's. 

Hamburg,  allegedly  founded  by  Charles  the  Great  as  an 
outpost  against  heathendom,  was  formed  into  a  bishopric  under 
Ansgar  in  831,  and  later  into  an  archbishopric.  But  being  pil- 
laged a  few  years  afterward  by  the  Normans  it  was  added  to 
the  see  of  Bremen.  Gradually  the  city's  power  and  importance 
grew.  It  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Hansa,  and  virtually 
declared  its  independence  of  its  overlords,  the  dukes  of  Hol- 
stein.  It  had  been  nominated  a  free  city  by  the  emperor,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  had  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  Imperial  Chamber.  A  doubtful  estimate  of  its  population 
at  that  time  gave  it  only  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  fewer 
by  far  than  those  of  Liibeck,  Nurnberg,  and  the  great  cities  of 


1  For  the  entire  chapter  consult  number  16  of  Schriften  des  Vereins 
fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  C.  H.  W.  Sillem,  Die  Einfiihrung  der 
Reformation  in  Hamburg,  1886.  Also  the  introduction  to  Carl  Bertheau's 
reprint,  Bugenhagen's  Kirchenordnung  fur  die  Stadt  Hamburg,  1885 ;  and 
the  introduction  to  E.  Sehling's  reprint  in  Die  evangelischen  Kirchen- 
ordnungen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  1902,  V.  481. 

2  Enders  VI,  297,  302. 
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the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  like  true  boosters,  the  Senate 
proudly  declared  to  Luther  and  the  Elector  in  1528  that  "God 
be  praised,  there  be  many  people  in  the  city."3  Bugenhagen  was 
impressed  by  its  greatness  as  he  approached  it  from  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  state  of  affairs  of  the  Church  was  analogous  to  that 
of  the  civic  government.  Nominally  it  was  subject  to  Christo- 
pher, archbishop  of  Bremen,  a  brother  of  Heinz  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  but  in  reality  the  local  chapter  was  autonomous.  It  con- 
trolled the  cathedral  and  the  four  parish  churches  as  well  as 
various  chapels  in  outlying  districts,  not  to  speak  of  its  monop- 
oly of  the  schools.  It  is  worth  noting  at  this  place  that  its  il- 
liberal school  policy  aroused  a  dispute  with  the  citizens  which 
aided  materially  in  creating  sentiment  for  the  Reformation. 
There  was  the  usual  number  of  well-populated  monasteries  and 
convents,  the  Dominican  monastery  alone  holding  forty-one 
monks,  thirteen  novices,  and  six  lay  brothers  in  1506. 

Despite  internal  difficulties  church  life  on  the  surface  was 
vigorous,  being  quite  undisturbed  by  any  of  the  annoying  in- 
fluences of  humanism,  skepticism,  or  art.  The  cathedral  library 
boasted  all  of  one  hundred  volumes,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  for  that  day.  But  there  was  no 
true  intellectual  life,  and  there  was  no  local  publishing  business 
of  any  importance  to  give  vent  to  the  ideas  of  agitated  minds. 
Hence  there  was  little  danger  of  instilling  uneasy  thoughts  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  therefore  that  the  seed  of  the 
Reformation  was  slow  in  taking  root.  Its  earliest  episodes, 
probably  even  the  edict  of  Worms,  served  only  as  food  for  idle 
gossip.  At  the  time  of  Bugenhagen's  first  call  in  1524  the 
movement  was  still  so  immature  as  to  make  immediate  cancel- 
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lation  possible.  For  several  years  after  1523  Stephan  Kempe, 
a  Franciscan  from  Rostock,  was  alone  in  proclaiming  the  evan- 
gelical teaching,  but  gradually  the  Reformation  gained  ground 
under  his  leadership.  The  vigorous  opposition  of  the  able  Do- 
minican, Augustine  of  Getelen,  was  unavailing  against  Kempe, 
the  "Reformer  of  Hamburg."  Lutheran  preachers  appeared 
one  by  one  in  the  pulpits  of  the  churches,  and  the  citizens  re- 
peatedly and  pointedly  expressed  their  displeasure  with  the 
reactionary  party.  They  demanded  certain  specific  concessions 
with  such  effect  that  in  May  1527  a  public  disputation  was  ar- 
ranged, the  result  of  which  was  favorable  to  the  reform  ele- 
ment. The  German  vernacular  was  now  used  in  the  services, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  sub  utraque,  and  an  am- 
bitious organized  charity  in  the  evangelical  sense  was  under- 
taken. 

Opposition  persisted,  but  it  could  only  delay,  not  abort, 
a  Lutheran  victory,  which  became  a  fact  in  a  second  disputa- 
tion in  April  1528.  The  archbishop  and  the  emperor  sought  to 
interfere,  and  various  members  of  the  chapter  and  of  the 
Senate  were  slow  in  conceding  the  point,  but  the  citizens  pre- 
pared for  the  change.  It  was  soon  realized  here,  as  it  had  been 
in  Brunswick,  that  a  greater  than  they  was  needed  in  this  pre- 
dicament, and  they  turned  to  Bugenhagen  once  more.  The  lat- 
ter had  assisted  vitally  in  bringing  about  this  change  by  his 
writings,  and  he  had  already  proved  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  by  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  Brunswick. 

He  arrived  in  Hamburg  on  the  ninth  of  October  1528  ac- 
companied by  an  escort,  which  had  been  provided  by  duke 
Ernest  of  Luneberg,  and  by  a  deputy  of  the  Hamburg  Senate, 
who  had  advanced  to  meet  him  in  Brunswick.  He  was  greeted 
by  other  delegates  and  conducted  to  his  home,  the  residence  of 
the  absent  "Doctor"   (i.  e.  instructor  of  the  chapter  clergy). 
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That  same  evening  prominent  friends  of  the  Reformation  with 
their  wives  gave  him  a  reception  around  the  festive  board  and 
exulted  over  the  turn  of  events.  The  brother  of  the  "Doctor" 
complained  that  on  this  fast  day,  a  Friday,  they  partook  of 
"meat,  roasted  and  fried,  venison,  beef,  together  with  other 
costly  dishes  of  meat  and  fish" ;  that  moreover  in  their  feasting 
they  were  somewhat  hilarious.4  Undoubtedly  there  was  not 
lacking  that  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  of  which 
there  was  delivered  the  next  day  as  the  gift  of  the  city  a  cask 
of  wine  and  two  barrels  of  beer,  accompanied  by  a  fat  carcass 
of  beef, — the  usual  presents  to  an  honored  guest.  Furthermore, 
the  city  stood  the  cost  of  all  his  expenses  while  within  its  walls, 
for  example,  for  clothing,  shoes,  food,  and  sickness.  At  various 
times  he  received  sums  of  fifteen,  thirty,  and  ten  thaler,  and 
when  he  left  he  received  an  honorarium  of  a  hundred  rhenish 
florins,  and  his  wife  twenty  gold  gulden. 

He  began  his  work  along  lines  that  had  stood  the  test  in 
Brunswick.  In  his  first  week  he  preached  no  less  than  five 
sermons,  in  which  he  justified  his  coming,  announced  his  peace- 
ful purpose,  and  proclaimed  the  chief  evangelical  tenets.  Be- 
sides thus  preaching  frequently  he  was  already  beginning  to 
discuss  with  deputies  of  the  Senate  the  practical  changes  that 
needed  to  be  inaugurated.  In  spite  of  clashing  interests  and 
differences  of  opinion  Bugenhagen's  moderation  and  tact  made 
progress  certain.  But  it  was  now  evident  that  the  time  limit 
would  have  to  be  exceeded  if  his  stay  was  to  be  fruitful  of  per- 
manent results.  Therefore,  on  the  first  of  November,  he  wrote 
to  Luther  asking  him  not  to  oppose  an  extension  of  his  fur- 
lough and  giving  an  account  of  his  work. 

He  writes  :B  "At  first  for  several  days  I  had  my  doubts 


4  Quoted  from  Sillem,  p.  124. 

5  Brief wechsel,  Vogt,  76  f f. ;  Enders,  VII,  15  ff. 
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about  my  success  in  this  place.  I  had  good  reason  for  this, 
notwithstanding  the  splendid  reception  accorded  me.  But  at 
last  God  has  begun  to  show  me  that  my  labors  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Quite  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  love  the  gospel  and 
to  attend  the  services  even  on  weekdays,  and  I  have  nowhere 
experienced  such  smiling  favor  on  the  part  of  the  religious, 
either  monks  or  nuns,  as  here.6  For  all  the  Franciscans  have 
embraced  the  gospel,  and  the  Dominicans  do  not  appear  reluc- 
tant. In  a  third  convent,  that  of  the  Blue  Sisters  (Beguines)  all 
the  nuns,  both  young  and  old,  are  discarding  their  attractive 
vestments  and  go  about  as  other  women.  They  still  wear  the 
decorous  undergarb  as  hitherto,  the  tunic  being  similar  to  that 
of  your  Augustinians,  in  order  to  safeguard  themselves  against 
the  jeers  of  children  when  on  the  way  to  church.  They  all  seem 
to  favor  the  gospel  and  retain  none  of  their  superstitions.  All 
of  them,  both  monks  and  nuns,  have  been  given  liberty  to  re- 
linquish their  habit  and  to  marry,  which  some  of  them  have 
already  done,  living  honorably.     .     . 

"A  beginning  has  already  been  made  with  respect  to 
schools,  the  providing  of  preachers,  and  the  care  of  the  poor. 
Last  Sunday  there  came  to  me  deputies  who  commanded  me 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  the  whole  city  to  preach  about 
the  schools  at  vespers,  which  I  did,  and,  God  willing,  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  of  my  own  volition  this  coming  week  and  thus 
tackle  the  matter  more  definitely.  But  inasmuch,  dear  Father, 
as  I  fear  more  friction  here  between  the  Senate  and  the  popu- 
lace than  in  Brunswick, — and  of  that  there  was  more  than 
enough — why  then,  may  I  ask,  was  I  sent  here  only  to  be  re- 
called so  soon  by  the  Elector  without  completing  my  work? 


6  His  optimism  on  this  scorce  was  marred  by  later  experiences 
which  caused  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  monastic  life,  viz.  Wat  me 
van  dem  Closter  leuende  holden  schal. 
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It  were  better  I  had  not  risked  the  journey  hither  if  it  is  to 
result  in  commotion  rather  than  in  peace.  You  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  an  extension  for  me  from  the  Elector,  for 
thus  he  wrote  me  at  Brunswick  toward  the  end  of  September : 
"It  is  our  wish  that  you  go  to  Hamburg  as  soon  as  possible  and 
finish  matters  there  by  Saint  Martin's  day,  or,  at  the  latest,  two 
weeks  afterwards."  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  are  the 
cause  of  my  being  compelled  to  return  so  soon.  If  it  were  at 
all  possible  for  me  to  return  at  once  I  would  need  no  urging. 
As  it  is,  it  seems  I  won't  finish  even  though  I  stay  all  winter. 
Therefore  please  act  on  the  request  of  our  Senate  and  write  to 
the  Elector  on  behalf  of  a  longer  furlough." 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  in  a  short  time  Bugenhagen  had 
done  a  great  deal  in  beginning  reform.  Much  had  already  been 
in  preparation  previous  to  his  coming,  but  it  was  his  indefat- 
igable energy  and  good  humor  that  stamped  success  on  the 
movement.  He  takes  pains  to  state  that  he  has  just  "begun," 
and  that  his  removal  would  speedily  nullify  the  good  effects  of 
his  sojourn.  Naturally  he  speaks  only  of  his  progress  and  is 
silent  concerning  the  unbending  attitude  of  the  chapter  in  the 
matter  of  worship,  patronage  and  control  of  the  schools.  Nor 
does  he  speak  of  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  convent  at  Har- 
vestehude  to  accept  reforms,  an  opposition  that  was  not  broken 
until  the  institution  was  razed. 

As  indicated,  Bugenhagen's  request  was  seconded  by  let- 
ters from  the  Hamburg  Senate  in  which  they  frankly  stated 
that  since  "everybody  is  still  so  awkward  in  these  matters" 
practically  nothing  could  be  accomplished  unless  Bugenhagen 
remained.7  Needless  to  say,  the  necessary  permission  was  soon 
forthcoming. 

No  details  are  available  for  some  months  concerning  his 

7Enders  VII,  21. 
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subsequent  efforts.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  addition  to  his 
public  labors,  such  as  preaching  and  instruction,  he  spent  his 
time  in  preparing  the  new  Order,  which  in  February  was  in 
such  shape  that  it  could  be  referred  to  in  a  public  document. 
In  March  its  chief  features  were  ready  for  the  Senate,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May  1529  it  was  formally  adopted  by  the  city 
as  its  basic  Church  law.8  In  getting  it  ready  he  had  to  consult 
with  all  the  parties  whom  it  affected  and  endeavor  to  smooth 
out  multitudinous  difficulties.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Order  there  must  have  been  some  stormy 
scenes  between  the  Catholic  Senate  and  the  populace  before  the 
former  would  give  way.  He  himself  was  strictly  neutral  in 
these  political  squabbles.  Harsh  words  fell  on  both  sides,  but 
in  the  end  he  could  rejoice  that  they  had  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement. 

In  a  letter  to  his  Wittenberg  friends,  dated  March  eighth, 
he  relates  whatever  else  we  know  of  his  activities :  "The  people 
here  have  returned  to  complete  harmony.  My  Order,  which  has 
already  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  will  be  placed  before  the 
public  today  to  determine  whether  it  is  satisfactory.  After 
that  it  will  be  issued.  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  us  as  we  here, 
both  in  private  and  public,  pray  for  you  and  for  the  peace  of 
Germany.    .    . 

"Please  give  me  your  advice  about  the  journey  to  Frisia. 
Some  have  advised  me  not  to  go.  I  have  instituted  correspon- 
dence in  the  matter,  and  if  the  Count  should  become  insistent 
I  shall  see  to  it  if  possible  that  the  affair  is  handled  by  others. 
I  know  I  have  already  spent  too  much  time  here,  and,  besides, 
the  Count  wishes  first  to  attend  the  Diet.  I  desire  to  see  you, 
but  the  needs  of  the  gospel  keep  me  here.   I  have  labored  in  the 


Reprinted  by  Bertheau   (op.  cit.)   and  Sehling  (op.  cit.) 
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sweat  of  my  face,  Christ  be  praised,  not  in  vain.  Christ  will 
finish  his  work  here  soon."9 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  1529,  Whitsunday  Eve,  the  Order 
was  formally  adopted,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday  a  Te  Deum  was 
sung  in  the  churches.  This  Order  differs  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  of  Brunswick,  many  of  the  articles  agreeing  ver- 
batim. The  principles  underlying  both  are  here  shaped  to  fit 
the  needs  of  Hamburg.  Not  all  its  provisions  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  educational  and  financial  clauses  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times,  nor  could  the  Catholics  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
a  mere  document.  But  Bugenhagen  has  impressed  his  person- 
ality on  the  city  of  Hamburg,  especially  its  church  life,  so  well, 
that  after  four  centuries  traces  of  it  remain. 

The  reference  to  Frisia  in  the  letter  quoted  above  is  an 
indication  that  more  work  lay  waiting  for  him  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  should  he  decide  not  to  return  to  Wittenberg  at  once. 
About  this  time  the  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists  were  gaining 
ground  almost  everywhere  in  the  north  in  alarming  numbers. 
Hamburg  was  now  safe,  thanks  to  Bugenhagen,  but  not  Frisia 
or  Schleswig-Holstein.  He  managed  to  avoid  going  to  Frisia, 
but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  conduct  a  public  disputation  in 
the  latter  duchy  with  Melchior  Hofmann. 

This  was  the  same  man  who  four  years  previously  had 
secured  both  from  Luther  and  Bugenhagen  papers  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  Christians  in  Livonia.10  In  the  meantime  he  had 
become  radical  in  his  views  and  fanatical  in  his  methods.  By 
appointment  of  Frederick  of  Denmark  he  was  preacher  at  Kiel, 
but  Crown  Prince  Christian  (then  governor  of  Holstein)  and 
his  churchmen  desired  his  removal.  The  king's  consent  having 
been  obtained  Bugenhagen  was  chosen  to  preside,  while  others 


Brief wechsel,  Vogt,  p.  84 ;  Enders  VII,  66. 
'Enders  V,  198,  206;  VI,  308. 
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carried  on  the  debate.  It  was  as  impartial  and  successful  as 
such  events  usually  were.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter 
was  that  Hofmann  was  sent  out  of  the  country.  He  went  to 
Strassburg,  where  he  boasted  of  a  great  victory  over  Bugen- 
hagen,  a  claim  refuted  by  the  latter  when  he  published  the  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings. 

Early  in  June,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Order, 
Bugenhagen  began  to  prepare  for  his  return  to  Wittenberg, 
where  his  presence  was  sorely  needed.  Luther,  though  unwell, 
had  performed  the  Herculean  task  of  substituting  not  only  for 
his  Pomeranus,  but  for  Melanchthon  as  well.  When  he  heard 
of  the  intention  in  Hamburg  of  keeping  Bugenhagen  indefi- 
nitely, he  was  incensed,  deeming  it  rank  ingratitude.11  Bugen- 
hagen himself  did  not  wish  to  stay,  and  therefore  asked  for  a 
specific  command  to  return.13  This  request  the  Elector  complied 
with,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  action  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
censured  more  than  once  for  his  absence.13  He  left  with  a  guard 
of  honor  on  the  ninth  of  June,  never  losing  his  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Church  of  Hamburg.  John  ^Epinus 
became  his  successor,  being  appointed  permanent  superin- 
tendent. 

He  returned,  as  he  had  come,  by  way  of  Brunswick,  where 
he  was  most  heartily  welcomed.  Discord  had  arisen  among  the 
pastors  during  his  brief  absence,  and  neither  Gorlitz  nor 
Winckel  had  prestige  enough  to  effect  harmony.  Zwinglians 
and  Anabaptists  disputed  with  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Catholic  remnant  was  filled  with  derision 
and  hope  at  this  show  of  unchristian  spirit.  Bugenhagen  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  quieted  the  disturbance,  and  succeeded  in 
having  the  Council  banish  the  agitators  from  the  city.    This 


11  Luther's   Werke,  Erlangen,  54,   70. 

12Enders  VII.  99. 

15  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  85. 
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simplified  matters,  though  it  did  not  entirely  settle  them.  There 
is  only  one  excuse  for  this  intolerance,  and  that  is,  that  every- 
body was  doing  it  then.  But  there  was  also  a  certain  wisdom 
in  this  action,  for  it  prevented  the  Catholics  from  regaining 
control  through  a  breach  in  the  Protestant  ranks.14 

He  stayed  about  a  week  and  then  continued  his  journey 
to  Wittenberg,  arriving  there  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
after  an  absence  of  over  a  year.  An  abundance  of  work  awaited 
him. 

For  one  thing  it  was  expected  that  Luther  and  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologians  would  soon  be  on  the  way  to  Marburg, 
where  Philip  of  Hesse,  gripped  with  the  fervor  of  a  grand 
political  ambition,  had  arranged  a  colloquium  with  Zwingli  and 
the  Swiss.  Melanchthon  and  Jonas  accompanied  Luther  on  this 
trip,  and  it  was  Bugenhagen's  turn  to  carry  on  the  work  at 
home.  Besides  the  usual  routine  of  preaching  and  teaching 
some  special  problems  required  his  attention.  One  was  a  re- 
quest from  the  Elector  for  an  opinion  on  the  question :  In  case 
of  attack  by  the  emperor  on  the  score  of  religion,  is  it  right 
to  employ  armed  resistance?  Once  more  Bugenhagen  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  that  it  was  not  only  proper  but  obligatory 
to  do  so.15  "If  Saul  had  tried  by  means  of  force  and  bloodshed 
to  compel  Israel  to  forsake  God's  Word  and  become  idolaters 
I  believe  that  Samuel  himself  would  have  killed  him,  or,  at 
least,  resisted  him."  And  he  held  to  this  opinion  even  though 
Luther  in  subsequent  opinions,  however  for  the  last  time,  as- 
serted the  contrary,  claiming  the  show  of  resistance  to  be  "a 
real  lack  of  faith."16 

An  English  exile,  Robert  Barnes,  alias  Doctor  Antonius, 


14  Ed.   Jacobs,    Heinrich    Winckel,    17    f.    and   L.    Hanselmann    (op. 
cit.)    LIX  ff. 


15  Quoted  from  Kostlin,  Martin  Luther,  II,  182. 

16  Smith  and  Jacobs,  II,  521.     Erlangen  54,  141. 
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spent  the  summer  of  1530  in  Bugenhagen's  home,  collating  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  ancient  Fathers, 
in  order  to  refute  the  Roman  Catholic  assertion  that  the  Luth- 
eran teaching  was  an  innovation.  Bugenhagen  furthered  it  on 
its  way  by  a  personal  introduction.17  He  also  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  confession  of  a  Protestant  martyr  in  the  Nether- 
lands, William  of  Zwolle,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  October 
the  twentieth,  1529.1S  Another  little  book  that  he  sent  on  its 
way  at  this  time  was  one  by  himself  concerning  the  place  of 
Christ  in  the  Scripture.19  He  makes  his  position  clear  in  three 
theses,  namely :  He  who  finds  Christ  in  the  Bible  has  found  its 
substance,  for  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  precepts ;  Christ  alone 
has  atoned  for  our  sins,  and  all  our  works  have  no  merit ;  no 
one  can  fulfil  God's  law  perfectly. 

During  this  time  he  had  to  substitute  for  Luther  in  the 
visitation  of  the  churches.  Several  months  afterward  a  sum- 
mons came  to  him  to  drop  everything  if  necessary  in  order  to 
help  prepare  articles  for  the  approaching  Diet  of  Augsburg.20  In 
due  time  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Jonas  joined  the  Elector  in 
the  journey  to  Augsburg,  or  at  least  to  Coburg,  while  Bugen- 
hagen again  was  left  at  home  to  look  after  the  university  and 
take  care  of  the  church.  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1530  he  waited  anxiously  for  news  of  the  proceedings,  and 
became  impatient  when  letters  were  few  and  far  between.  His 
friends  returned  in  the  middle  of  October  and  relieved  him  of 
his  own  duties  as  well  as  theirs.  For  Doctor  Pomeranus  was 
on  the  point  of  undertaking  another  journey  to  the  Low  Ger- 
mans, this  time  to  Liibeck. 


17 
18 
19 

20 


Sentenciae  ex  doctoribus  collectae. 

Artickel  der  Doctorn  von   Louen. 

Wie  man  Christum,  ynn  der  schrifft  sol  suchen. 

Smith  and  Jacobs  II,  523 ;  Enders  VII,  250. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Reformation  of  Lubeck  ' 

The  Reformation  had  been  brewing  in  Lubeck  for  some 
time  and  had  aroused  many  hopes  in  Wittenberg.  For  several 
years  Bugenhagen  had  had  hopes,  and  earlier  in  the  year  he 
had  offered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Lubeck  was  about  to  adopt 
the  Reformation,  being,  as  he  said,  "a  great  and  powerful 
Saxon  city,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  preached  twice  daily  and 
our  German  hymns  are  sung  before  and  after  the  sermon.  Pray 
that  a  riot  may  be  averted."2 

But  not  until  the  summer  of  1530  did  a  delegation  arrive 
to  plead  for  the  assistance  of  an  able  man,  preferably  Luther  or 
Bugenhagen.  The  former  was  out  of  the  question,  and  once 
more  Bugenhagen  was  requisitioned.  Luther  did  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  carrying  his  burden  again.  On  the  eleventh  of 
September  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon  "from  the  wilderness" : 
"I  cannot  bear  to  let  Pomeranus  go,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  deny  their  request,  at  least  temporarily.  For  our 
Church  and  our  school  have  great  need  of  him,  especially  since 
old  age,  illness  and  disgust  of  life  give  me  reason  to  believe 
that  I  shall  not  behold  this  cursed  world  much  longer."3  Never- 
theless, after  Bugenhagen's  departure  he  took  over  his  labors 
as  usual.  Of  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  he  wrote  later :  "I 
am  not  only  a  Luther,  but  a  Pomeranus,  a  (civil)   official,  a 


1  For  the  reformation  of  Lubeck  consult  H.  Schreiber,  Die  Reforma- 
tion Liibecks,  1902  (number  74  of  Schriften  des  Vereins  fur  Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte)  ;  and  E.  Sehling  (op.  cit.)  V.  327,  in  his  introduction 
to  a  reprint    of  Der  Keiserlicken  Stadt  Lubeck  christlike  Ordeninge. 

3  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  91  f. 

8  Enders  VIII,  252. 
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Moses,  a  Jethro."4  Bugenhagen  left  on  the  twentieth  of  October 
and  arrived  in  Lubeck  eight  days  later. 

In  the  old  Hansa  and  free  city  of  Lubeck,  which  was  not 
only  the  head  of  the  so-called  Wendish  circle  of  the  Hansa  but 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  entire  league,  there  had  been  some 
heated  doings  despite  Bugenhagen's  hope  that  serious  trouble 
might  be  averted.  These  were  in  large  part  due  to  the  conflict 
between  an  aristocratic  government  and  democratic  aspirations. 
As  usual  religion  furnished  a  smoke  screen  for  both  sides.  In 
this  city  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  a  few 
patrician  families  controlled  all  the  public  affairs,  and  their 
relatives  in  the  rank  of  the  clergy  dominated  church  life.  This 
circumstance  guaranteed  a  strong  and  united  opposition  against 
all  novel  elements,  social,  political,  religious.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  offend  the  emperor,  to  whom  Lubeck  as  an 
imperial  free  city  stood  in  immediate  relationship.  Here,  more 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  north,  the  old  party  was  firmly 
entrenched  and  determined  not  to  yield. 

An  episcopal  see  was  located  in  Lubeck,  part  of  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Bremen-Hamburg.  In  the  case  of  Hamburg 
we  have  already  seen  how  indifferent  the  archbishop  was  to  all 
except  personal  interests.  The  bishop  of  Lubeck  exercised  a 
somewhat  greater  influence,  but  it  was  the  nominally  auxiliary 
chapter  in  whose  hands  the  power  really  lay.  Its  power  and 
wealth  was  immense,  outside  the  city  walls  as  well  as  within. 
In  the  duchy  of  Holstein  alone,  for  example,  it  held  twenty- 
four  villages.  The  city  was  divided  into  five  parishes,  each 
with  its  big  parish  church  and  numerous  chapels.  An  inter- 
esting item  is  the  fact  that  a  single  church,  Saint  Mary's,  con- 
tained about  fifty  altars.  The  silver  articles  housed  in  the 
churches  would  be  valued  today  at  over  a  million  dollars.     At 


4  Enders  VIII,  326. 
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the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  cathedral  alone  supported 
sixty-six  priests,  and  Saint  Mary's  sixty-eight,  while  the  total 
clergy  numbered  about  eight  hundred.  Monasteries  and  con- 
vents, as  well  as  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  existed  in  abun- 
dance.   But  schools  were  scarce  and  neglected. 

Against  such  powerful  allies,  and  against  a  Church  that 
was  functioning  vigorously,  at  least  on  the  surface,  the  Refor- 
mation had  only  a  slight  chance.  Early  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Reformation  were  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  even  as  late  as 
1528  the  evangelicals  were  banished  or  persecuted. 

This  great  wall  of  opposition  was  broken  down  by  political 
exigencies.  Owing  to  almost  continuous  warfare, — among  the 
most  recent  acts  was  the  assistance  granted  to  Gustavus  Vasa 
in  Sweden  and  to  Frederick  I  of  Holstein  in  Denmark  against 
their  common  enemy,  Christian  II  of  Denmark — Liibeck  was 
suffering  from  chronic  financial  difficulties  and  a  burdensome 
taxation.  It  was  this  condition  that  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  democratic  Lutheran  party.  Refusing  to  grant  further 
relief  without  reciprocal  concessions  they  compelled  the  Senate 
to  give  way.  Their  attitude,  which  was  frequently  reinforced 
by  riots,  procured  the  desired  privileges,  and  so  in  1529  and 
1530  Lutheran  preaching  became  more  common.  In  spite  of 
the  emperor's  demand  that  the  ancient  order  be  restored  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  was  now  irresistible.  Preliminary 
steps  were  taken  to  introduce  it  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Hamburg,  but  it  was  soon  recognized  that  an  ex- 
perienced head  was  necessary.  Hence  the  delegation  to  Witten- 
berg in  July  1530. 

Once  more  Bugenhagen's  first  duty  was  to  preach.  Then 
he  endeavored  to  arrange  a  settlement  between  the  chapter  and 
the  city.  In  the  preliminaries  before  Bugenhagen's  arrival  the 
former  had  been  shorn  of  all  its  powers  and  possessions.    But 
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this  forcible  confiscation  did  not  put  a  recrudescence  of  its 
rights  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  inasmuch  as  it  held 
certain  privileges  directly  under  the  emperor,  and  therefore  it 
was  considered  not  only  gracious  but  prudent  to  effect  a  com- 
promise that  would  hold  legally.  A  whole  year  elapsed  before 
both  sides  would  acknowledge  the  futility  of  taking  extreme 
positions,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1531  an  agreement 
was  reached,  whereby  the  canons  agreed  to  a  transfer  of  the 
prebends  from  time  to  time,  as  the  incumbents  died  off.  Com- 
plete secularization,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  the  days 
of  Napoleon. 

In  the  meantime  Bugenhagen  was  preparing  a  Church 
Order,  and  many  a  time  he  must  have  despaired  of  its  ever 
going  into  force.  The  political  differences  between  the  opposing 
factions  were  apparently  irreconcilable.  Civil  war  seemed  im- 
minent, for  when  the  city  sent  delegates  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Schmalkald  League  the  Roman  Catholic  party  immedi- 
ately got  in  touch  with  nearby  nobles  of  their  own  faith.  It 
was  the  most  precarious  piece  of  work  in  which  Bugenhagen 
had  ever  taken  part.  Fortunately  internal  matters  were  tempor- 
arily settled  when  Jurgen  Wullenwever5  gained  the  ascendancy. 
On  the  other  hand  the  emperor  was  hard  at  work  trying  to 
achieve  a  diplomatic  triumph  in  reconciling  the  Hansa  with  his 
exiled  brother-in-law,  the  former  Christian  II  of  Denmark. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  present  king,  Frederick,  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Schmalkald 
League,  desired  and  secured  an  extension  of  Bugenhagen's 
furlough.     It  was  felt  that  the  value  of  his  influence,  though 


8  Wullenwever  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  party,  and  rose  to 
power  on  the  crest  of  these  disturbances.  Later,  as  practical  dictator  of 
Liibeck,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  city  a  fleeting  return  of  its  former 
glory.  When  this  revival  was  crushed  the  star  of  Liibeck  was  perma- 
nently on  the  decline. 
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it    was    not    primarily    political,    was    well    nigh    incalculable. 

In  May  1531  Bugenhagen  completed  a  Church  Order 
which  was  a  local  adaptation  of  his  previous  Orders.8  The 
articles  pertaining  to  schools  are  once  more  very  prominent, 
as  is  also  the  regulation  of  the  finances  and  of  charity.  The 
latter  provisions  were  never  fully  in  effect,  a  failure  that  was 
not  confined  to  Lubeck.  To  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the 
Order  a  superintendent  was  called  as  early  as  February,  1531, 
in  the  person  of  Herman  Bonnus,  a  young  man  of  great  prom- 
ise, only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  For  the  present,  however, 
Bugenhagen  was  still  actual  superintendent. 

A  most  peculiar  incident  occurred  while  Bugenhagen  was 
in  Lubeck,  which,  while  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  work  he  was 
doing,  throws  a  most  interesting  sidelight  on  his  person.  He 
describes  it  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  Wittenberg  colleagues. 
He  writes  (condensed)  :7 

"When  I  came  to  Lubeck  the  devil  made  a  public  show  of 
himself  in  a  girl  who  at  times  was  possessed  and  at  other  times 
was  well.  It  used  to  be  doubted  whether  he  was  actually  in 
her,  but  now  he  has  openly  declared  his  presence  and  asserts 
that  he  has  entered  the  girl  in  consequence  of  an  old  hag's 
curse.  Today  her  parents  told  me  that  in  her  latest  spell  she 
cried  out :  Haven't  we  enough  preachers  in  this  town  ?  Why 
do  we  need  another  from  Wittenberg?  She  is  eighteen  years 
old,  and  bedfast.  When  she  was  well  I  asked  her  whether  she 
remembered  what  she  had  said,  but  she  replied,  No,  and  seemed 
to  be  quite  sensible  and  not  at  all  ignorant. 

"Just  now,  while  I  was  writing  this,  a  messenger  called 
me  again  and  told  me  that  the  devil  had  thrown  her  out  of 
bed,  and  that  she  was  in  convulsions.    When  I  came  to  the 


"Reprinted  in  Sehling  (op.  cit.)   V,  334  ff. 

7  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  101  f f .   Enders  VIII,  304  f f . 
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house  I  heard  her  cry  with  my  own  ears :  That  traitor  Bugen- 
hagen  is  here  again,  oh,  he  wants  to  vex  me.  I  must  get  out. 
I  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  he  will  get  out  of  the  whole 
city,  as  he  knows  I  won't  tolerate  him. 

"When  she  recovered  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with 
her  for  her  release,  and  she  said,  Amen.  I  marvel  that  Satan 
can  derange  people  so.  Say  what  you  will,  he  is  a  spiteful  and 
damnable  spirit." — Six  years  later  he  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
incident  but  related  it  in  Wittenberg  to  the  stupefaction  of 
South  German  visitors.8 

Of  a  different  color  is  an  event  he  describes  to  illustrate 
the  superstition  of  the  people  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  typical  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  all  the 
time.  "Here  in  Liibeck  there  was  an  idol  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  which  they  sent  frightened  girls  and  women. 
These  brought  large  offerings  and  trustfully  sought  aid  and 
comfort.  But  now  that  by  God's  grace  the  Gospel  has  come  to 
light  the  idol  has  been  put  away  and  the  fraud  is  apparent.  It 
was  found  that  it  was  only  a  wafer  with  a  nutmeg  flower  pasted 
on  it."9 

Incessantly  busy  in  administrative  affairs,  not  to  speak  of 
his  homiletic  activity, — he  preached  the  catechism  through  four 
times — he  was  also  burdened  with  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
Brunswick,  for  one,  was  as  unsettled  as  ever,  so  that  Luther 
was  compelled  not  only  to  issue  a  note  of  warning  to  the 
Council  on  Zwinglian  heresy  but  to  request  Bugenhagen  in 
Liibeck  to  do  the  same,  either  by  letter  or  in  person.10  Me- 
lanchthon  too  was  worried."    It  is  not  known  to  us  whether 


8  T.  Kolde,  Analecta,  1883.  p.  220. 

9  From  Bugenhagen's  Widder  die  kelch  Diebe,  1532,  p.  T.  iii  f. 

10  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  106.   Enders  IX,  128. 

11  Brief wechsel,  Vogt,  107. 
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Bugenhagen  took  action  as  desired  or  whether  he  waited  until 
his  return  journey,  most  likely  the  latter. 

The  city  of  Rostock  too,12  where  the  Reformation  was 
taking  a  similar  course  as  in  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  required 
his  advice.  In  this  university  town  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  and 
Hus  were  not  unknown.  They  helped  to  prepare  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  Reformation.  The  crisis  in  introducing  it  came  while 
Bugenhagen  was  in  Liibeck,  and  two  pastors  visited  him  and 
took  his  counsel.  At  a  later  time,  having  heard  that  an  over- 
zealous  preacher  had  condemned  private  confession  and  at- 
tacked certain  usages  in  the  Mass,  he  wrote  an  epistolary  tract 
to  refute  his  arguments  and  uphold  a  conservative  Reforma- 


tion.11 


His  pen  was  busy  too  in  a  literary  way.  He  published  a 
compendium  of  his  three  great  Orders  under  the  name,  "Con- 
cerning a  Variety  of  Christian  Matters,"  to  which  was  added 
later  the  booklet  on  monastic  vows  already  referred  to.  Another 
product  of  the  press  was  a  small  book  on  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  containing  his  lectures  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  dedicated  this  to  his  friend  Bernhard  Heyneman  of  Liibeck. 
A  third  publication  was  a  new  edition  of  Athanasius  on  the 
Trinity,  which  he  felt  to  be  particularly  timely  because  of  the 
great  numbers  of  anti-trinitarian  heretics  who  were  proclaiming 
their  views  in  Lower  Germany.  Luther  wrote  the  preface  and 
Bugenhagen  the  introduction. 

Whereas  these  three  books  were  new  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  printed  at  this  time,  something  more  can  be  said  of 
another,  entitled  "Against  the  Cup  Robbers,"  which  is  a  tirade 
against  the  Roman  practise  of  withholding  the  cup  in  the  sac- 


12 


Axel  Vorberg,  Die  Einfuhrung  der  Reformation  in  Rostock,  1897 
(Schriften  des  Vereins  fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  number  58). 
'"  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,   107  ff. 
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rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  bears  a  polemical  spirit 
throughout,  is  written  plainly  for  the  plain  people,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  is  deficient  in  finesse  of  method.  It  lumbers 
along  somewhat  heavily  on  the  whole,  though  it  is  not  without 
humor  or  attempts  at  ridicule,  or  even  of  a  certain  broad  pop- 
ularity of  style.  The  book  is  too  long,  and  this  prolixity  impairs 
its  vigor. 

On  the  one  hand  he  is  sensible,  and  tolerant,  like  Luther, 
of  those  who  have  sinned  against  the  dictates  of  conscience 
from  fear.  "Let  them  cast  this  sin,  as  they  do  all  others,  on 
Jesus."  On  the  other  hand  he  is  violent  against  those  who  will 
not  listen  to  arguments  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  cup. 
"They  are,  and  always  will  be,  nothing  but  stupid  asses."  "As 
for  such  bishops,  let  them  go  to  the  devil  and  be  damned."  He 
retorts  to  the  plump  illustration  of  cattle  as  showing  the  need- 
lessness  of  the  cup:  "I  know  very  well  that  the  body  of  a  cow 
is  not  without  blood.  But  this  is  a  sacrament  of  faith  and  not 
of  reason."  Throughout,  he  emphasizes  Christ's  command,  and 
cites  many  Scriptural  passages  to  support  his  statements.  He 
also  draws  on  history  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  Lutheran 
custom.  He  closes  with  a  parting  shot  at  the  Sacramentarians 
because  they  had  brought  odium  on  the  Lutheran  cause  in  two 
ways,  by  their  own  sacramentarian  excesses,  and  by  their  un- 
willingness to  discriminate  between  Roman  Catholic  abuse  and 
Lutheran  purity. 

In  one  other  important  respect  before  leaving  Liibeck 
Bugenhagen  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He,  who 
had  been  a  collaborator  with  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible 
into  High  German,  was  now  instrumental  in  reducing  it  to 
the  Low  German  idiom.  The  New  Testament  had  already  ap- 
peared in  1523  and  1524.  In  1534,  half  a  year  before  the  High 
German  edition  appeared,  the  Bible  in  Low  German  came  out 
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as  a  whole.  Bugenhagen  was  not  the  actual  translator,  but  he 
was  probably  the  director  of  the  translation.  The  first  edition 
contained  explanatory  notes  by  him  on  the  wide  margin  of  the 
book.    Later  they  were  transferred  to  the  rear. 

What  he  writes  in  the  introduction  is  worth  noting :  "This 
translation  into  Low  German  adheres  strictly  to  that  of  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  in  High  German.  .  .  For  he  has  exercised  such 
great  skill,  care,  and  labor  in  his  translation  that  next  to  God 
no  one  else  shall  have  the  honor  for  it.  Therefore  it  shall  be 
called  Luther's  Bible.  Though  the  world  is  ungrateful  we  ought 
to  consider  it  a  mark  of  God's  favor  to  receive  this  faultless 
Bible  at  the  hands  of  the  same  man  through  whom  the  pure 
Gospel  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  given  us.  To  whom 
be  praise  forever  and  ever  for  his  unspeakable  gift."14 

It  was  now  Easter  1532,  a  year  and  a  half  since  he  had 
come.  Long  ago  Luther  had  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him 
any  longer  to  do  all  the  work.  "Liibeck  has  gotten  enough  at- 
tention, your  absence  is  being  felt.  I  am  rushed  with  work,  and 
often  ill,  and  consequently  neglect  the  temporal  administration 
of  the  church.  She  demands  her  pastor.  I  simply  can't  wait."15 
However,  he  had  to  wait,  as  Bugenhagen  could  not  return  for 
another  year.  At  his  departure  the  city  honored  him  for  his 
services,  presenting  him  with  several  valuable  articles  of  silver. 
A  covered  coach  was  placed  at  his  disposal  and  an  escort  ac- 
companied him. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his  departure  that  is  well 
vouched  for,  and  if  not  true  to  fact  is  at  least  in  character.  One 
of  his  escorts,  evidently  a  rogue,  rode  up  to  him  and  said : 
"Dear  Doctor,  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question.   Do  you  think 


"  Quoted  from  Schreiber,  Die  Reformation  Lubecks,  p.  81.    I  con- 
sulted an  edition  of  April  1545,  but  the  wording  was  not  quite  the  same. 
18  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  106.   Enders  IX,  127  f . 
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Saint  Peter  used  to  travel  in  such  grand  style  as  this?"  To 
which  Bugenhagen  promptly  replied :  "My  son,  let  me  tell  you 
this.  Whenever  Saint  Peter  came  to  such  devout  and  kind- 
hearted  people  as  your  masters  in  Liibeck  they  sent  him  home 
again  as  I  am  being  sent.  But  when  he  came  to  knaves  like 
yourself  he  had  to  travel  home  on  foot."  10 

His  way  led  him  once  more  through  Brunswick,  where  he 
was  detained  for  two  weeks  to  restore  peace  in  the  Church.  He 
returned  to  Wittenberg  on  the  last  of  April,  and  was  greeted 
in  a  similar  manner  as  after  his  return  from  Hamburg,  that 
is,  with  the  customary  present  of  wine. 


"Quoted  from  F.  C.  Kraft,  De  J.  Bugenhagii  in  res  scholasticas 
emendatas  mentis,  1829,  p.  61,  who  quotes  from  Molleri  Cimbria  Hterata. 
Tom  III. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

At  Home  in  Wittenberg  and  Pomerania 

Arrived  at  Wittenberg  he  began  to  dispose  of  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  work.  Besides  preaching  and  administering 
charity  he  was  called  in  to  aid  in  the  visitation  of  the  churches 
throughout  the  Electorate.1  He  had  been  absent  during  the  first 
regular  visitation  in  1528,  but  this  time  he  did  not  escape. 
Visitations,  as  they  were  called,  or  tours  of  instruction  and  in- 
vestigation, were  not  a  new  thing  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  Luther 
tried  to  prove  that  they  had  been  in  force  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.2  But  now  the  purpose  behind  them  invested  them 
with  a  new  significance. 

It  is  well  known  that  Luther  originally  stood  for  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  the  Church,  confident  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel,  but  that  under  the  stress  of  events  he  agreed  to 
permit  secular  authorities,  the  membra  praecipua  ecclesiae,  to 
function  as  summi  episcopi.  Further  he  held  that,  although  no 
one  could  or  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  a  prescribed 
faith,  it  was  a  public  nuisance  for  various  religious  views  to 
be  proclaimed  in  one  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that  publicly 
only  a  single  faith  could  be  tolerated  within  each  territory.  This 
led  to  a  practise  according  to  the  dictum  "cuius  regio,  eius  re- 
ligio"  long  before  the  phrase  itself  had  become  legalized. 

Consequently  it   was   possible   for   cities  like   Brunswick, 


1  On  the  subject  of  the  visitations  cf.  C.  Btirkhardt,  Geschiche  der 
sachsischen  Kirchen-  und  Schulvisitation,  1879.  R.  Sohm  Kirchenrecht, 
1892,  460  ff.,  esp.  586  ff.  E.  Sehling  (op.  cit.)  I,  v  ff.,  33  ff.  K.  Kor- 
ber,  Kirchengiiterfrage,  64  ff. 

2  Introduction  to  the  Instruction  of  1528,  Sehling  I,   149. 
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Hamburg  and  Liibeck  to  effect  a  thoroughgoing  reformation. 
True,  the  majority  of  the  population  favored  it  in  each  case, 
but  the  Reformation  was  nowhere  made  effective  until  sanc- 
tioned from  above  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  condition  that 
made  this  possible,  namely,  the  absence  of  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  functions  of  Church  and  state,  was  a  hangover 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  now  an  advance  in  the  di- 
rection of  toleration  in  that  dissenters  were  not  forced  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  established  mode,  but  this  toleration  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  worship  according  to  their 
own. 

As  in  the  cities,  so  also  in  the  large  territories,  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  for  example,  a  unified  doctrine  and  practise 
were  aimed  at  in  the  visitations.  The  first  visitation  in  the 
Electorate  was  undertaken  on  a  limited  scale  at  the  end  of 
1525.  Deplorable  conditions  of  ignorance,  immorality  and  pov- 
erty came  to  light,  making  further  investigations  useless  with- 
out better  preparation.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  but  the  lack  of  a  definite  plan  proved  an  impedi- 
ment, until  Melanchthon  composed  the  Instructions  of  1528. 
Then  followed  the  first  really  general  and  thorough  visitation, 
or  inquisition,  which  covered  the  so-called  Kurkreis  (Electoral 
Circle),  of  which  Wittenberg  was  the  center.  Other  Circles 
within  the  Elector's  domains  soon  followed.  It  was  this  visita- 
tion that  threatened  to  prevent  Bugenhagen  from  going  to 
Brunswick. 

There  followed  a  lull,  during  which  Luther  wrote  the  two 
Catechisms  and  the  Elector  sequestered  the  property  of  the 
Church.  A  new  book  of  instructions  was  ready  in  1532,  based 
on  the  former,  but  sharper  in  tone.  Bugenhagen  was  appointed 
one  of  the  inquisitors  in  the  Wittenberg  district,  and  he  must 
be  considered  at  least  partly  responsible   for  the  Wittenberg 
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Order  of  1533.3  At  any  rate  it  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to 
his  former  Orders,  and  in  some  liturgical  points  it  differs  from 
Luther's  own  Formula  Missae  and  German  Mass.  A  new  de- 
velopment in  church  administration  is  the  decree  that  the  pastor 
at  Wittenberg  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  superintendent  (that  is, 
bishop,  but  without  secular  power)  of  the  churches  in  the 
Electorate  lying  "this  side  of  the  Elbe." 

When  Bugenhagen's  activities  as  visitor  were  interrupted  in 
the  summer  of  1533  a  new  honor  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  him 
in  that  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Such  degrees  had 
been  held  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  disrepute 
into  which  they  had  fallen  under  the  papal  dispensation.  But 
in  1533,  as  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  reform,  it  was  decided 
to  do  in  the  university  what  the  visitations  were  intended  to 
do  in  the  parishes.  Melanchthon  cleaned  house  for  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  when  he  set  up  statutes  for  its  governance,  one  of 
which  provided  for  the  granting  of  degrees. 

Among  the  first  to  receive  degrees  was  John  .Epinus  of 
Hamburg.  Elector  John  Frederick,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 
father  John,  happened  to  be  in  Wittenberg  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  an  invitation  to  a  general  council  which  he  had  just 
received  from  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Hearing  of  the  pro- 
posed granting  of  degrees  he  insisted  that  Bugenhagen  should 
be  included,  and  promised  to  bear  the  expense,  provided  the 
ceremony  could  be  performed  within  a  few  days.  That  same 
evening  Melanchthon  prepared  the  theses  which,  according  to 
custom,  Bugenhagen  had  to  discuss  publicly.  This  happened 
the  next  day,  June  16,  and  the  Elector  himself  was  present 
while  Bugenhagen  debated  what  was  at  that  time  a  burning 
question :  the  distinction  between  the  Christian  ministry  and 
civil  authority.    Bugenhagen  asserted  that  the  Church  had  no 

3  Sehling  I,  700  f f. 
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right  to  make  any  laws,  hence  it  could  exercise  no  temporal 
power  whatever,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make 
administrative  laws  for  the  Church  and  execute  them.  This 
pleased  the  Elector,  and  the  next  day,  after  the  degree  had  been 
conferred  by  the  dean,  Justus  Jonas,  he  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet  of  twenty  tables  in  the  palace.  Now  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  Bugenhagen  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university  as  a  full- 
fledged  member. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Council  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Jonas 
and  Bugenhagen  subsequently  delivered  their  opinion.  They 
denied  that  a  Council  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope  could 
possibly  be  a  free  one,  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  its 
findings,  but  that  they  were  willing  to  attend  it  and  justify  their 
stand.4  The  pope  did  not  desire  a  Council  any  more  than  they 
did  at  that  time,  and  it  was  dropped. 

Bugenhagen  resumed  his  duties  in  the  visitation  early  in 
1534,  and  continued  with  interruptions  until  November,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  do  in  Pomerania  a  work  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  already  done  in  Brunswick,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 
The  Elector  was  gratified  and  gladly  gave  his  consent.5 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  land  of  his  birth.8  Old 
Duke  Bogislav,  who  had  forced  Bugenhagen  to  quit  the  country, 
had  died  in  1523,  leaving  two  sons,  George  I  and  Barnim  XI, 
who   ruled   conjointly.    The   former  had  been  trained  at  the 


4  Luthers  Werke,  Erlangen,  55,  14  f  f.  Corpus  Reformatorum  II, 
654  ff. 

5  Brief  wechsel,  Vogt,  135. 

6  For  the  Reformation  of  Pomerania  consult:  Sehling  IV.  303  ff. 
Archiv  fur  Reformationgeschichte  V  (1908)  113  ff.  and  X  (1913)  350 
f.  F.  Bahlow,  Johann  Knipstro,  1898,  (number  62  of  Schriften  des 
Vereins  fur  Reformationsgeschichte).  K.  Graebert,  Erasmus  von  Man- 
teuffel,  der  letzte  katholische  Bischof  von  Kammin,  1903.  M.  Wehrmann, 
Die  Begriindung  des  evangelischen  Schulwesens  in  Pommern,  1905.  H. 
Schreiber,  Die  Reformation  in  Pommern,  1880. 
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court  of  duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Reformation.  The  latter  had  attended  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg for  a  time,  and  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation.  This 
created  a  deadlock  in  religious  matters  which  was  not  broken 
until  George  died  in  1531  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Philip, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  attitude  was  first  one  of  tol- 
erance of  Protestantism,  then  of  approval.  The  land  was  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  rulers  in  1532,  Barnim  taking  the  east 
with  Stettin  and  Philip  the  west  with  Wolgast  as  his  capital. 
This  gave  to  each  a  greater  independence,  but  the  duchy  was 
still  regarded  and  governed  as  a  unit. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  found  a  wedge  not  only  in  Bel- 
buck  through  Bugenhagen  but  also  in  Pyritz  through  the  Fran- 
ciscan, John  Knipstro.  Persecution  compelled  them  to  flee,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  larger  cities,  confident  of  their  strength, 
and  quasi-independent  of  the  dukes,  welcomed  them  and  their 
friends.  In  Stralsund,  then  a  city  of  about  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, popery  had  received  a  violent  deathblow  as  early  as 
1525.  The  insolence  and  the  greed  of  the  clergy,  not  to  speak 
of  their  boundless  immorality,  which  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly aggravated  in  Pomerania,  paved  the  way  for  a  change 
everywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  cities  the  nobles  of  this  boorish  country 
were  not  averse  to  the  Reformation  either.  In  part,  no  doubt, 
they  were  motivated  by  sincere  conviction,  but  other  reasons 
predominated.  The  likelihood  that  there  would  be  booty  in  the 
process  of  secularizing  the  monasteries  made  the  prospect  of 
reform  a  pleasant  one.  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than 
forty-five  religious  corporations  in  existence,  and  these  "Stif- 
tungen"  held  one-sixth  of  the  real  estate  of  the  duchy.  More- 
over, the  nobles  were  habitually  reluctant  to  heed  the  irksome 
restraints  of  government  and  the  centralization  of  power,  and 
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quite  naturally  opposed  whatever  policies  the  rulers  might  pur- 
sue. In  this  case  the  dukes  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
Reformation,  not  because  they  were  personally  opposed  to  it, 
but  because  they  were  governed  by  a  pro-Hapsburg  policy. 

Political  developments  at  home  made  it  desirable  for  them 
to  discard  the  imperial  policy  and  look  to  their  own  safety. 
Their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  restrain  the  Reformation  were 
only  bringing  the  government  into  disrepute.  The  seething  re- 
ligious and  social  state  of  affairs  forced  their  hand  and  com- 
pelled them  to  get  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement.  The  Re- 
formation was  literally  forced  on  the  dukes  from  below,  but 
it  had  no  true  status  in  their  dominions  until  sanctioned  by  them 
from  above. 

A  diet  was  called  for  the  thirteenth  of  December  1534  at 
which  the  question  was  to  be  definitely  settled.  The  whole 
country,  prelates,  nobles,  and  cities,  were  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion.  Everybody  thought  it  an  immense  bluff  at  first 
until  advised  that  Bugenhagen  had  been  invited  and  would 
come.  Preliminary  conferences  among  the  leading  men  of  each 
faction  began  a  week  ahead  of  the  opening  of  the  diet  and 
clarified  the  air.  Bugenhagen  endeavored  to  preserve  the  epis- 
copal institution  and  to  allow  the  bishop  of  Cammin,  Erasmus 
von  Manteuffel,  to  exercise  his  traditional  prerogatives,  even 
to  the  extent  of  determining  heresy,  and  of  examining  and  in- 
stalling, or  ordaining,  pastors.  To  offset  the  bias  he  was  sure 
to  have,  a  college  of  associates  was  erected,  consisting  of  three 
inspectors,  or  visitors,  and  prominent  ministers.  The  bishop's 
diocese  included  the  entire  duchy  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
section  that  was  under  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  There- 
fore, whatever  disposal  was  made  of  the  bishopric  affected 
practically  the  entire  duchy. 

Bugenhagen  also  sought  to  effect  other  compromises,  but 
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at  all  times  encountered  bitter  opposition.  An  outline  which  he 
had  prepared  for  reference  to  the  diet  was  submitted,  and  not 
only  the  bishop  but  the  nobility  refused  their  approval.  The 
latter  had  hoped  for  a  large  spoil  and  they  were  disgruntled 
when  it  appeared  that  the  dukes  intended  to  keep  it  all  for  them- 
selves. The  cities  too  objected  at  first,  but  proved  amenable  to 
concessions  that  guarded  their  rights.  Most  of  the  nobles  rode 
off  before  the  close  of  the  diet,  the  remaining  members,  how- 
ever, adopted  the  proposals.  Later  these  were  amplified  into  a 
full-fledged  Church  Order  for  Pomerania.T  Some  weeks  later 
Bugenhagen  also  composed  an  Order  for  the  use  of  such  monks 
and  nuns  as  had  persisted  in  remaining  in  their  institutions.8 
In  this  he  first  lays  down  the  principle  that  no  form  of  worship 
should  contain  anything  contrary  to  Scripture.  In  the  second 
place  he  offers  practical  suggestions  for  the  purification  of 
the  Mass  and  the  Hours. 

It  was  planned  that  the  Church  Order  should  be  made  ef- 
fective by  a  series  of  visitations,  and  Bugenhagen  gladly  of- 
fered his  services.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  horse 
could  not  be  made  to  drink.  The  harassing  tactics  of  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility  were  only  to  be  expected,  but  even  the  cities, 
though  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  resisted  stren- 
uously any  ducal  interference  with  their  rights,  or  with  the 
church  property  within  their  walls.  Indeed,  the  city  of  Stettin 
had  already  sold  sacred  objects  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred 
gulden.  An  old  chronicler  remarks,  that  rather  than  part  with 
temporal  goods  they  would  give  up  heaven.  Bugenhagen  was 
opposed  to  this  petty  confiscation.  In  his  Church  Order  for 
Pomerania  he  stated :  "Stolen  Church  goods  bears  no  blessing, 


7  Sprinted  in  Sehling  IV,  328  f  f . 

8  Reprinted  in   Sehling,  IV,   344   f f.,  and   in   Archiy,  iur   R.   G.  V, 
132   ff. 
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but  is  a  monster  who  first  devours  himself  and  then  other  pro- 
perty as  well."  At  an  earlier  time  he  declared :  "I  have  seen 
many  examples  of  people  who  have  become  poor  after  having 
appropriated  the  property  of  the  Church."9  The  smaller  cities 
had  to  submit  to  the  visitation,  but  Stettin  and  Stralsund  bluntly 
refused  to  cooperate.  The  latter  already  had  a  Church  Order 
of  its  own.  Bugenhagen  had  to  be  content  to  save  his  face  by 
giving  some  advice — to  which  no  attention  was  paid — and  went 
on. 

Two  charming  stories  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  time  of  his  sojourn  with  duke  Philip.  Having  come  to  clois- 
ter Eldena  in  the  course  of  the  visitation  he  prepared  to  ques- 
tion the  inmates  according  to  his  usual  custom.  The  monks 
were  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  but  not  well  informed. 
They  came  to  two  of  Bugenhagen's  attendants  and  begged  their 
intercession.  This  was  promised,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lads 
instructed  the  monks  on  the  subject  of  repentance.  When 
Bugenhagen  began  to  examine  them  he  at  once  perceived  what 
had  happened,  and  turning  to  the  young  men  he  remarked : 
"This  arrow  has  not  come  out  of  its  own  quiver."  However,  he 
promised  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  monks  to  the  end  that 
they  might  study  in  Wittenberg. 

At  another  time  he  pleaded  successfully  for  the  lives  of 
ten  men  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  sedition  in  the  town  of 
Pasewalk.  At  Uckermunde,  whither  they  had  been  brought, 
they  received  a  hearing  before  the  duke,  who  determined  that 
they  should  die  as  a  terrifying  example  to  the  democratic  agi- 
tators in  the  cities.  Duke  Philip  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
before  him  to  be  sentenced.  The  whole  court,  men,  women,  and 
attendants,  even  Bugenhagen,  interceded  for  them,  and  at  last 
the  duke  relented  and  let  seven  of  them  off  with  a  fine.    The 


Wahres  Christenthum,  305. 
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ringleaders  were  held  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their  misdeeds. 
Everyone  thought  they  were  doomed  until  Bugenhagen  came 
forward  and  addressed  Duke  Philip.  He  pointed  out  that  jus- 
tice demanded  the  death  of  these  men,  but  that,  since  Almighty 
God  often  and  freely  forgave  men  their  sins  in  order  that  they 
might  repent,  the  duke  could  properly  exercise  a  similar  clem- 
ency and  grant  the  lives  of  these  men,  provided  they  promised 
loyalty.  Tears  interrupted  his  plea,  the  duke  paled  with  emo- 
tion, and  after  a  long  consultation  with  his  advisers  pardoned 
the  prisoners. 

When  Bugenhagen  left  Pomerania  in  the  summer  of  1535 
the  condition  of  the  Church  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
There  was  still  much  that  was  disturbing,  but  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  due  time  all  the  necessary  adjustments 
would  be  effected.  The  bishop  of  Cammin  refused  to  recognize 
the  Church  Order,  and  consequently  the  country  was  divided 
into  three  dioceses  under  Protestant  superintendents.  Gradually 
a  stable  order  of  affairs  came  into  existence. 

As  a  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
him  Duke  Philip  instructed  Bugenhagen  at  parting  to  initiate 
his  courtship  with  Mary  of  Saxony,  a  step-sister  of  Elector 
John  Frederick.10  The  wedding  took  place  on  February  26, 
1536,  at  Torgau.  Luther,  who  described  Philip  as  a  sober  and 
modest  young  man,11  performed  the  ceremony,  and  Bugenhagen 
preached  the  sermon  on  the  following  day,  Luther  having  be- 
come ill  over  night.  At  the  latter's  instance  he  was  compelled 
to  introduce  in  his  sermon  a  most  peculiar  story  relating  the 
punishment  of  a  wife  who  had  proved  unfaithful  to  her  hus- 
band.13   The  festivities  proved  a  magnificent  affair,  the  guests 


10  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  136  f. 

11  Enders  X,  307. 

a  Tischreden,  Weimar,   VI,  277. 
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were  opulently  dined,  both  high  and  low,  wealth  was  displayed 
on  every  hand,  and  wine  was  served  in  silver  goblets.  It  was 
a  luxurious  celebration,  but  withal,  so  we  are  told,  as  orderly  as 
King  Arthur's  court.13 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August  1535  Luther  was  momentar- 
ily expecting  Bugenhagen' s  return.  Five  days  later,  when  he 
had  not  arrived,  Luther  wondered  at  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
rumored  that  he  had  been  in  the  vicinity  for  a  week.  After 
three  more  days  the  truant  actually  appeared,  and  was  received 
with  open  arms.14  The  university  came  back  from  Jena,  whither 
it  had  been  removed  on  account  of  an  epidemic  scare,  and 
Bugenhagen  resumed  his  duties  here  as  well  as  in  his  parish 
and  diocese. 

In  Pomerania  he  had  granted  to  the  bishop  the  right  to 
ordain.  Luther  himself  had  hitherto  out  of  antipathy  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  viewpoint  considered  a  call  sufficient  to  de- 
termine a  man's  status  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Elector  insisted  that  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating 
between  good  and  false  shepherds  the  approval  of  the  Church 
general  be  stamped  on  each  candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
rite  of  ordination.  And  so  Bugenhagen  on  October  twentieth, 
as  pastor  of  Wittenberg  and  superintendent  of  the  diocese, 
performed  the  first  recorded  Lutheran  ordination  in  ten  years.15 

Three  weeks  afterward,  on  the  way  to  the  palace  to  confer 
with  Vergerio,  the  papal  legate,  Luther  joked  to  Bugenhagen: 
"There  rides  the  German  pope  and  cardinal  Pomeranus."  Later, 
in  the  presence  of  the  legate,  responding  to  an  inquiry  whether 
it  was  customary  to  ordain  preachers  in  Wittenberg,  Luther 


13  As   to   this   there   is   some  difference   of   opinion,   cf .   Tischreden, 
Weimar,  IV,  591. 

14  Enders  X,  189,  200,  201. 

15Enders    X,    248.      G.    Rietschel,    Lehrbruch    der    Liturgik    (1900) 
II,  420  ff. 
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pointed  to  Bugenhagen  and  said:  "That's  our  bishop."18  For 
his  authority  to  ordain,  Bugenhagen  instanced  Luther  and  the 
university.  Vergerio  smiled,  but,  as  Hering  well  states:  "The 
authorities  to  which  Bugenhagen  appealed  had  a  greater  prestige 
among  the  major  part  of  the  German  people  than  the  pope  and 
all  his  bishops."17  The  ordination  certificate  of  Wittenberg  has 
brought  a  blessing  to  all  of  Christendom. 

For  some  years  the  theologians  along  the  upper  Rhine  had 
endeavored  to  bring  about  harmony  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Wittenbergers.  The  death  of  Zwingli  made  this  seem  feasible, 
and  in  fact  a  South  German  representation  appeared  in  Witten- 
berg toward  the  end  of  May  1536,  among  them  Bucer  and 
Capito.  A  compromise  was  effected  on  the  sacraments,  hitherto 
unfailing  stumbling  blocks  between  the  two  sides,  and  other 
differences  also  were  speedily  smoothed  out.18  Luther  was  of 
course  the  leading  personage  on  his  side,  but  Bugenhagen  also 
shared  in  the  proceedings.  An  immediate  result  of  the  meeting 
was  that  Bugenhagen  ceased  to  elevate  the  cup  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  visitors  having  taken  exception 
to  his  doing  so. 

In  view  of  the  general  council  that  now  seemed  imminent 
the  Protestants  met  in  Schmalkald  in  February  1537.  Luther 
was  instructed  to  prepare  articles  of  faith  on  which  they  might 
agree.  This  he  did,  but  on  account  of  illness  he  was  unable 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meeting,  and  the  articles,  considered 
too  sharp  in  tone,  were  never  presented,  though  Luther  always 
thought  they  had  been  adopted.  His  illness  was  so  severe  that 
death  appeared  to  impend,  and  Bugenhagen,  as  his  confessor, 
took  down  his  last  will  and  testament.19     Fortunately  Luther 

16  Tischreden,  Weimar,  V,  634.     Ristschel,  II,  422  f  f . 
"Hering,  p.  108. 

18  Corpus   Reformatorum,  III,  75.     Th.  Kolde,  Analecta  Lutherana 
(1885),  216  ff. 
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recovered  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends.  When  he  prepared 
his  second  and  final  testament  in  1542  Bugenhagen  was  again 
one  of  the  witnesses.20 


19Enders  XI,  209  f. 
^Enders  XIV,  149  ff. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Reformation  of  Denmark,  Schleswig  and 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel 

Bugenhagen's  many  excursions  from  Wittenberg  on  behalf 
of  the  Reformation  would  justify  our  speaking  of  him  as  pere- 
grines Pomeranus.  His  time  appears  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween his  home  in  Wittenberg  and  the  larger  interests  of  the 
Church  outside,  though  wherever  he  went  he  had  the  knack 
of  making  himself  quite  at  home.  This  was  the  case  not  only 
when  in  Germany,  but  also  when  he  was  called  beyond  its 
confines  to  Denmark,  whither  he  was  now  about  to  go.  The 
Danish  episode  includes  the  coronation  of  a  king  and  the  offer 
of  a  bishopric.  His  affable  intimacy  with  the  king  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  life. 

In  Denmark  the  question  of  the  Reformation  had  been 
particularly  troublous.  King  Christian  II  had  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  in  1520  for  political  reasons,  and 
wished  that  Luther  himself  might  come.  He  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  the  combined  clergy  and  nobility,  and  his  uncle, 
Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  was  elected  king.  Frederick 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  condition  that  he  would  respect 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  and  the  nobles,  and  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  any  heretical  preaching.  Nevertheless  he  was  un- 
able, or  unwilling,  to  keep  the  latter  pledge,  and  gradually  the 
Reformation  became  powerful  as  a  popular  movement.  Chief 
among  the  promoters  was  a  monk,  Hans  Tausen  by  name,  "the 
Danish  Luther,"1  formerly  a  student  at  Wittenberg. 

xcf.  Johann  Tausen,  oder  der  danische  Luther,  Ludwig  Schmitt,  S. 
J.  1894,  which  is  a  fair  presentation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side. 
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The  king  died  in  1533,  and  his  oldest  son,  Christian,  whom 
Bugenhagen  had  known  as  governor  of  Holstein,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  after  an  election  that  had  been  complicated  by  civil 
war.  Recognizing  the  bishops  as  his  chief  foes  he  put  them  all 
in  prison,  and  liberated  them  only  on  promise  to  relinquish  their 
privileges  and  possessions.  The  Diet  of  Copenhagen  in  October 
1536  confirmed  his  action  and  decided  on  Lutheranism  as  the 
state  religion.  Luther2  and  Bugenhagen3  both  professed  their 
approval  of  the  king's  course,  but  warned  him  not  to  alienate 
the  Church's  property.  Bugenhagen  urged  him  to  keep  a  large 
reserve  "for  buildings  and  preachers,  for  schools  and  poor 
people,  for  Church  and  school  pensions  and  the  many  require- 
ments of  urgent  annual  visitations,  for  the  marriage  court  and 
for  poor  students."  It  was  typical  of  Bugenhagen  that  he 
should  be  so  concerned  for  the  details  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Church. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  bishops  Christian 
requested  of  the  Elector  that  Bugenhagen  might  be  permitted 
to  come  to  Denmark  to  reorganize  the  Church.4  Whether  on 
account  of  the  prospective  council  at  Mantua  and  the  meeting 
at  Schmalkald,  or  whether  the  Elector  did  not  believe  that 
Christian's  throne  was  firmly  enough  established,  this  first  re- 
quest met  with  refusal.  He  repeated  his  request  the  following 
year,  when  conditions  had  become  more  stable  in  his  realm 
and  a  temporary  Church  Order  had  been  adopted.5  This  time 
there  was  no  objection,  for  it  seemed  doubtful  that  a  council 
would  be  called,  and  in  the  contrary  contingency  the  Elector 
had  decided  not  to  be  represented.  Bugenhagen  received  per- 
mission to  go,  if  he  so  desired,  or,  if  he  was  anxious  for  his 
health  and  his  failing  hearing,  to  stay  at  home.8 

2Erlangen  55,  156.  5  Enders  XI,  200  f. 

3  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  142  f f.  8  Briefwechsel,  Vogt  149. 

4  Tischreden,  Weimar,  III,  610. 
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He  decided  to  go,  and  took  his  departure  some  time  in 
June,  arriving  in  Denmark  on  the  fifth  of  July.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  family  and  several  young  men,  among  whom  were 
Peter  Plads  (Palladius)  and  Tilemann  de  Husen.  They  had 
been  assisted  at  Wittenberg  by  Christian,  and  were  destined  to 
rise  to  high  honors  in  his  kingdom. 

Almost  the  first  duty  that  fell  to  his  lot  was  the  corona- 
tion of  the  king.  This  had  been  delayed  so  long  because  of  the 
break  with  the  old  Church.  Under  the  circumstances  probably 
no  bishop  was  willing  to  crown  him,  and  for  his  part  the  king 
would  not  receive  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  an  authority  he 
did  not  recognize.  On  the  other  hand,  Bugenhagen  represented 
no  papal  or  political  ambition  and  functioned  only  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  On  the  twelfth  of  August,  under  impressive 
ceremonies,  Bugenhagen  crowned  the  king,  acting  as  a  "true 
bishop,"  to  use  the  words  of  Luther.7  All  the  pomp  of  the 
realm  was  displayed,  and  the  traditional  regalia  and  rites  of 
ordination  were  employed,  being  interpreted  by  Bugenhagen 
in  an  evangelical  sense.  In  his  address  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
impress  on  the  king's  conscience  his  duty  as  a  ruler  to  protect 
the  Church,  and  the  king  for  his  part  vowed  to  adhere  to  the 
pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  provide  ministers  and 
teachers.  Thus  was  the  Reformation  formally  committed,  with 
the  crown,  to  the  Danish  dynasty  by  a  simple  preacher. 

But  what  of  those  duties  for  which  he  had  been  primarily 
called?  With  jovial  good  humor  he  referred  to  himself  as  a 
grey  haired  veteran  who  was  still  too  good  for  a  pension.8  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  following  his  usual  pro- 
cedure when  taking  over  a  new  field.  For  one  thing  he  was 
revising  the  Church  Order  which  had  been  adopted  before  his 


7Enders  XI,  301. 

8  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,   168. 
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coming,  and  he  continued  to  revise  it  even  after  it  appeared  in 
print.9  It  was  substantially  the  same  as  his  earlier  Orders.  On 
the  second  of  September  it  was  declared  law  by  the  king,  and 
at  the  same  time  Bugenhagen  ordained,  or  rather  installed, 
seven  new  superintendents  in  the  places  of  the  deposed  bish- 
ops.10 They  were  men  of  ability  and  learning,  who  had  previ- 
ously undergone  the  Roman  rite,  but  who  were  now  publicly 
and  officially  commissioned  to  promote  the  Reformation.  Peter 
Palladius,  only  thirty-four  years  old,  was  one  of  them.  John 
Tausen,  the  earnest  protagonist  of  the  Reformation,  was  ap- 
parently more  useful  as  a  teacher,  whether  at  the  university  of 
Copenhagen  or  in  Roskilde,  than  as  a  bishop,  for  Bugenhagen 
wrote :  "He  is  a  hard  worker  and  we  need  him  to  teach  He- 
brew." l  It  may  also  be  that  he  was  persona  non  grata  with  the 
king  on  account  of  his  democratic  propensities. 

In  Roskilde,  a  hotbed  of  Catholicism,  Palladius  preached 
daily  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  all  the  people  came  to  hear 
him.12  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  auditors  attended  his  Latin 
lectures.  Later,  when  he  conducted  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
he  discovered  a  number  of  able  and  devout  priests  in  the  coun- 
try whom  he  would  gladly  have  promoted  to  the  city,  except 
that  they  begged  piteously  to  remain  where  they  were.  They 
were  able  to  eke  out  a  passable  existence  from  their  fields, 
whereas  in  the  city  they  would  have  nought  but  toil  and  star- 
vation.13 

The  visitations  as  a  whole  were  proving  a  success,  and  the 
gospel  found  a  ready  entrance  in  most  places.  Only  a  few  of 
the  chapter  clergy  and  the  mendicant  monks  were  obstreperous, 

9  id.  165. 
id.  168.     Enders  XI,  328. 


11  Brief wechsel,  Vogt,  161. 
"id.  156. 
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for  which  reason  most  of  the  latter  were  banished  from  the 
country,  while  the  former  perforce  had  to  remain  quiet.  The 
monasteries  were  observing  the  rules  of  the  Church  Order,  and 
so  long  as  this  was  the  case  the  inmates  were  unmolested,  since 
their  holdings  were  intended  eventually  to  provide  an  income 
for  schools.14 

These  are  some  of  the  things  he  mentions  in  various  letters 
to  his  friends  at  Wittenberg  and  to  the  king.  To  the  latter  he 
submits  a  whimsical  complaint  about  the  stupid  chaplains  at 
Roskilde,  who  were  very  dearly  attached  to  a  horrid  wooden 
statue  of  Saint  Lucius  in  their  Church.  He  describes  it  as  a 
clumsy  and  ugly  affair  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  a 
triple  crown  on  its  head,  a  bishop's  staff  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  He  maintained  that  if  they  had  tried  to 
depict  the  pope  as  a  devil  they  couldn't  have  done  any  better, 
and  that,  though  they  talked  smoothly  of  letting  it  remain  as  a 
horrible  example  of  popery,  they  were  hypocrites,  and,  instead, 
would  be  only  too  eager  to  use  it  to  glorify  Rome.  "If  your 
majesty  would  send  them  two  loads  of  firewood  for  it,  they 
would  be  more  than  compensated.  And  your  majesty  would  lose 
nothing  by  the  transaction  either,  because  the  statue  is  so  big 
that  it  will  provide  plenty  of  wood  for  your  own  stove,  unless  it 
is  hollow  inside."15 

Another  time  he  jokes  with  an  astounding  familiarity  about 
the  provender  that  is  issued  to  him.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  he 
is  liberally  supplied  with  excellent  food.  Only  once  was  he  dis- 
appointed :  "My  dear  countryman,  captain  Wobesar,  at  last 
delivered  to  me,  as  you  promised,  the  'sides,'  I  had  almost  said, 
of  bacon.  The  farmer  was  ashamed  of  them,  but  my  wife  re- 
assured him  by  saying  that  I  like  them  that  way,  and  that  you 


"id.  160-166,  168.  Enders  XI,  329. 
15  Brief wechsel,  Vogt,   162  ff. 
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were  playing  a  trick  on  me  to  show  me  what  poor  bacon  the 
farmers  give  you.  To  make  matters  worse,  she  gave  him  a  tip. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think.  First, — forgive  me — the 
writer  of  your  majesty's  letter  spoke  too  freely  when  he  men- 
tioned bacon.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  'sides,'  but  the  bacon  was 
invisible,  and  if  I  were  thrice  a  doctor  and  looked  my  eyes  out 
I  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  it.  Second,  the  farmers  at  Drachsholm 
are  not  to  blame  for  their  mistake,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
German  boss.  To  their  own  loss  they  learned  of  the  soldiers 
that  when  a  German  speaks  of  hogs  he  means  suckling  pigs.  So 
now,  when  their  German  boss  demands  a  hog,  they  think  he 
means  a  small  pig.  That's  how  I  got  my  sides  of  bacon.  Third, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  caused  my  friend  and  countryman 
Wobesar  some  trouble  with  my  tip,  because  the  farmer  will 
tell  everybody  to  give  such  sides  since  the  Germans  like  them 
and  even  give  tips.  Your  majesty  will  no  doubt  think  that  the 
doctor's  time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  else  he  would  not  write 
so  foolishly.  Your  majesty  will  please  pardon  me,  but  you 
began  it  yourself  in  your  letter."1* 

To  show  that  he  is  only  joking  he  adds  that  his  pantry  is 
filled,  that  he  has  gotten  an  abundance  of  beef  and  pork.  At 
another  time  he  writes  that  he  has  received  venison,  fish  and 
ham,  even  lemons.17  So  may  a  humble  minister  of  the  gospel 
banter  with  a  king.  The  latter  took  it  in  good  part,  returning 
in  kind  some  years  afterward,  when  he  invited  the  "bacon  eater'5 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Copenhagen  as  head  of  the  uni~ 
versity." 

It  was  the  university  that  gave  Bugenhagen  the  greatest 
concern.19    Though  not  a  new  institution  it  needed  to  be  reor- 

18  id.  157  f. 

17  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,   166. 
is  i  j    228 

19  id'.  157^  169.     Enders  XI,  329. 
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ganized,  having  fallen  on  evil  days.  New  buildings  were  needed 
and  old  ones  cried  for  repair.  Late  in  November  1537  there  was 
still  no  room  in  which  he  could  lecture,  as  the  workmen  were 
so  slow  that  nothing  was  finished.  A  few  months  afterward 
conditions  were  more  satisfactory.  Able  men  were  incumbents 
of  the  professorships,  receiving  a  good  salary,  and  the  number 
of  students  was  on  the  increase.  He  himself  offered  gratis  his 
courses  on  certain  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  in  order  that  his  colleagues  might  receive  a  sufficient 
salary. 

Owing  to  the  mass  of  work  that  waited  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  original  time  limit  of  his  furlough  had  to  be  extended  to 
the  summer  of  1539.20  For  a  large  part  of  this  time  he  labored 
in  the  absence  of  the  king,  who  went  to  his  German  possessions 
shortly  after  his  coronation  and  joined  the  Schmalkald  League 
at  Brunswick.  While  he  was  away  Bugenhagen  was  the  trusted 
agent  for  the  Church  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  his  judgment  he 
always  deferred. 

But  when  he  interposed  in  political  matters,  as  he  did  on  one 
important  occasion,  Bugenhagen  met  with  signal  rebuff.  There 
was  trouble  between  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  and  the  Danish 
king  over  the  income  from  some  Church  property  on  the  island 
of  Riigen,  a  Pomeranian  possession,  but  part  of  the  Danish  Dio- 
cese of  Roskilde.  When  Christian  secularized  Church  holdings 
in  his  country  he  felt  entitled  to  exercise  those  rights  over  foreign 
property  as  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  bishop  of  Roskilde. 
The  dukes  of  Pomerania  objected  to  any  such  complications, 
and  as  a  result  the  king  impounded  about  forty  ships  of  Pom- 
eranian ownership.  Laden  with  grain  for  the  Netherlands  their 
cargoes  began  to  spoil,  and  Bugenhagen  suggested  to  his  master 
that  the  ships  be  permitted  to  sell  the  grain  under  parole,  re- 
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turning  when  it  was  disposed  of.21  In  spite  of  his  pathetic  plea 
the  king  refused  to  alter  his  policy.  He  would  not  even  agree 
to  arbitration  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse. 
The  ships  were  not  released  until  a  number  of  Pomeranian  cities 
pledged  the  payment  of  the  disputed  income. 

In  the  spring  of  1539  Bugenhagen  was  due  to  return  to 
Wittenberg.  King  Christian  did  not  wish  to  let  him  go  and 
applied  to  the  Elector  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  fur- 
lough. This  was  refused,  the  Elector  asserting  that  he  was 
needed  at  the  university  and  the  church  in  Wittenberg,  and 
commanded  that  he  should  return  in  time  to  be  in  Nurnberg  on 
August  the  first.23  In  the  interval  Bugenhagen  attended  a 
Danish  diet  at  Odensee,  before  which  he  preached  The  estates 
here  officially  committed  themselves  to  the  Reformation  and  ap- 
proved the  Church  Order  that  had  already  been  in  force  for 
two  years.  A  new  charter  for  the  university  of  Copenhagen 
was  also  adopted  and  a  good  income  assured  for  this  school.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  steady  stream  of  Lutheran  pastors  would 
emerge  from  it.  He  writes  to  the  Elector  that  he  has  never  been 
any  place  "where  the  people  enjoy  plenty  of  preaching  so  much 
as  in  Denmark,  even  on  weekdays,  in  winter,  before  daybreak, 
and  all  of  Sunday.  .  .  The  devil  salted  my  roast  a  little  too 
strongly  at  times,  but  it  has  not  hurt  me  any."2  His  hands  had 
been  free  in  Denmark  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  he  was  proud  of 
his  accomplishments. 

Presaging  his  return  he  continues:  "I  left  Copenhagen  in 
Holy  Week.  The  Belt  wanted  to  play  the  Passion  with  me  on 
Good  Friday.  The  devil  would  like  to  have  seen  it,  but  God 
willed  otherwise."  He  crossed  the  Danish  border  in  June,  and 
after  three  weeks  of  travel  he  arrived  in  Wittenberg  early  in 


21Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  174  f.  "id.  195  ff. 

22  id.  194. 
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July.     All  along  the  way  he  was  treated  with  great  deference 
and  showered  with  attention.24 

The  close  relation  established  between  him  and  the  king 
did  not  suffer  by  this  separation.  Their  jovial  intercourse  con- 
tinued, and  the  king  showed  Bugenhagen  many  a  well-meant 
token  of  affection  in  the  gift  now  and  then  of  a  tub  of  butter 
or  of  herrings  or  of  a  fur  coat  in  later  years.  Bugenhagen  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  from  him,  and  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  the  same.  He  was  always  willing  to  aid  needy  students  at 
Wittenberg,  especially  if  they  were  Danish,  and  when  Bugen- 
hagen forgot  to  propose  such  he  inquired  about  them.  Or,  he 
found  positions  for  worthy  young  men  recommended  by  Bugen- 
hagen, among  them  being  the  latter's  nephew. 

He  never  gave  up  hope  that  Bugenhagen  would  some  day 
return  to  stay  permanently.  In  1541  he  offered  him  a  vacant 
bishopric  in  Schleswig  with  the  promise  of  a  generous  income.25 
Luther  and  Jonas  encouraged  him  to  consider  it,  but  Bugen- 
hagen excused  himself  on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  considered 
himself  a  big  enough  bishop  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  king  appealed  to  him  to  become  the  head  of 
the  Copenhagen  university  and  dangled  the  prospect  of  royal 
favor  and  patronage  before  him.  At  the  same  time  he  requested 
his  assistance  in  making  the  Reformation  effective  in  the  Ger- 
man duchies.26 

The  former  consideration  did  not  move  Bugenhagen,  but 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  spread  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  trav- 
eled to  Schleswig-Holstein  in  early  spring,  with  orders  to  be 
back  by  Pentecost.  At  the  diet  of  Rendsburg  the  Danish  Church 
Order,  translated  and  revised  with  his  aid,  was  adopted  for  the 


24  Briefwechsel,  Vogt.  197  f. 

25  id.  220  f. 

26  id.  227  f  f . 
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duchies.27  It  shows  the  usual  approximation  to  his  older  orders. 
He  remained  for  a  brief  period,  advised  Christian  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Church  in  Denmark,  and  was  present  at  the 
diet  in  Ripen,  where  the  king  renounced  the  tithes  from  Church 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  Although  requested  to 
remain  in  Denmark  Bugenhagen  preferred  to  return  home, 
where  he  reappeared  in  June. 

In  speaking  of  the  second  journey  to  Denmark  we  have 
taken  events  slightly  ahead  of  their  chronological  order.  We 
continue  to  anticipate  somewhat  by  making  mention  here  of  the 
forcible  Reformation  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 

Duke  Heinz28  was  still  in  the  saddle  In  that  day  of  tur- 
bulent passion  he  stood  out  as  one  of  its  most  notorious  char- 
acters. He  was  the  Hotspur  among  the  Catholics  as  Philip  of 
Hesse  was  among  the  Protestants.  Fearless  yet  cautious,  crafty 
yet  impetuous,  dissipated  yet  energetic,  he  was  for  many  years 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  reformers.  His  soldiers  boasted  of 
him  as  the  grey  rending  wolf,  while  his  enemies  called  him  a 
coward.  Rough  and  ready  in  manner,  with  but  few,  if  any,  ot 
the  soul's  graces,  and  mentally  disinclined  to  serious  thought, 
he  was  nevertheless  an  ardent  and  consistent  Catholic,  partly 
from  such  conviction  as  he  was  capable  of,  partly  because  he 
faithfully  followed  the  policies  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
partly  because  he  attributed  the  ferment  of  social  revolution 
to  the  Reformation. 

He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Philip  of  Hesse  and 
remained  so  until  the  middle  thirties  of  the  century,  when 
Henry  became  a  leader  in  the  Catholic  League  and  Philip  in 

27  For  a  fragmentary  reprint  of  this  Order  see  A.  L.  Richter.  Die 
evangelischen  Kirchenordnungen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  1846,  I.  353. 

28  cf.  F.  Koldewey,  Heinz  von  Wolfenbuttel,  1883  (number  2  of 
Schriften  des  Vereins  fur  Reformationsgeschichte),  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  reform  of  the  duchy.  Also  Burkhardt  (op.  cit.)  297 
ff.  and  Ed.  Jacobs  (op.  cit.). 
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that  of  Schmalkald.  He  was  like  Philip  among  other  things  in 
this,  that  he  shared  with  him  that  pronounced  sexual  appetite 
which  brought  disgrace  on  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  and  on 
the  causes  they  represented.  While  Philip  had  conscience 
enough  to  perpetrate  a  well-intended  bigamy,  and  that  in  secret, 
Henry  evaded  censure  by  holding  a  mock  funeral  of  his  mis- 
tress and  continued  to  consort  with  her  for  many  years  in  peace. 
In  moral  quality  none  of  the  princes  of  the  time  could  hold  a 
candle  to  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  if  he  oc- 
casionally drank  too  much,  carried  his  liquor  well,  according 
to  Luther,  and  furthermore  "worked  like  a  mule."29 

A  literary  battle  was  waged  on  both  sides  for  a  long  time. 
Luther  directed  his  most  violent  invective  against  Henry  in 
"Wider  Hans  Wurst"  (Against  Jack  Sausage).  Armed  war- 
fare broke  out  in  1542.  Ever  since  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and 
Goslar  had  welcomed  the  evangelical  faith  Duke  Henry,  their 
overlord,  though  not  venturing  to  attack  them  openly,  was  tire- 
less in  harassing  them.  At  last,  under  the  pretense  of  executing 
an  imperial  decree  against  Goslar,  which  however  had  already 
been  superseded,  he  came  to  an  open  break.  As  a  result  Elector 
John  Frederick  and  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  mobilized  in 
the  name  of  the  Schmalkald  League  and  overran  the  duchy  in 
the  summer  of  1542.  Without  delay  they  proceeded  to  impose 
Lutheranism  on  the  population  under  the  supervision  of  Bu- 
genhagen.30 

In  the  cities  the  majority  of  the  people  were  glad  of  the 
innovation,  though  the  authorities  were  inclined  to  balk.  How- 
ever, the  governing  commission  suppressed  all  opposition,  and 
the  visitations  arranged  things  anew  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. No  attention  was  ever  paid  to  contrary  convictions,  and 
anv  one  who  dared  to  be  obstinate  was  banished. 
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The  city  of  Hildesheim,  an  episcopal  see,  as  the  hardest 
nut  to  crack,  was  Bugenhagen's  first  concern.  He  reports  that 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  there  on  the  third  of  September, 
that  he  was  astonished  when  he  started  a  hymn  in  German  to 
hear  the  congregation  accompany  him,  that  none  of  the  clergy 
would  help,  and  that  he  had  already  begun  a  Church  Order.31 
With  the  aid  of  several  other  imported  preachers  he  drummed 
the  gospel  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so  that  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September,  with  great  hubbub,  they  definitely  decided 
to  adopt  the  Reformation  and  close  all  the  institutions  adhering 
to  the  old  faith.32 

From  there  he  went  to  Wolfenbuttel  to  conduct  the  visi- 
tation.33 Conditions  among  the  clergy  were  quite  unsatisfactory, 
but  since  no  other  course  was  open  he  had  to  be  content  with 
a  word  of  warning.  It  was  the  same  everywhere  he  went,  and 
his  only  hope  lay  in  new  schools  in  which  the  Reformation 
might  develop  to  a  great  force.  In  1543  a  Church  Order  ap- 
peared for  the  duchy,34  and  a  year  later  a  special  one  for  Hildes- 
heim.35 Both  of  them  were  modeled  after  his  former  orders 
and  hence  are  essentially  his  work. 

These  Orders,  however,  ordered  nothing,  even  after  they 
appeared  in  print.  There  were  jealousies  among  the  various 
constitutents  of  the  governing  commission,  the  native  nobility 
and  some  of  the  newcomers  took  possession  of  much  of  the 
Church's  property,  the  soldiers  plundered  at  will,  and  Duke 
Henry  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  recover  his  domains.  He  did 
so  temporarily  in  1545,  and  was  taken  prisoner  for  his  daring, 


31  His  letter  is  summarized  in  Vogts  Briefwechsel,  239  f .,  and  re- 
printed in  Studien  and  Kritiken,  1896. 

32  Briefwechsel  Vogt,  241  ff. 

33  id.  245  ff.,  258  ff. 

34  id.  255  ff.,  259  ff.    For  a  fragmentary  reprint  see  Richter  II,  56. 

35  Fragmentary  reprint  in  Richter  II,  79. 
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but  in  1547  after  the  collapse  of  the  Schmalkald  League  he  once 
more  became  undisputed  master.  Though  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  tolerate  the  status  quo  he  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  restor- 
ation of  Catholicism,  and  only  the  city  of  Brunswick  withstood 
him  successfully.  Time,  however,  tempered  his  high  feelings, 
and  before  his  death  he  permitted  the  evangelical  practise  in  his 
country. 


CHAPTER  XL 
The  Church  Orders 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  Bugenhagen  personally  directed 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  eight  places  outside  of 
Wittenberg:  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Pomerania,  Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein,  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  and  Hil- 
desheim.  For  each  of  them  he  prepared  a  Church  Order.1  The 
most  important  of  these  historically  is  that  of  Brunswick,  as 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  group.  Of  the  others  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck  are  the  more  important.  Each  of  the  Orders  had  chil- 
dren and  step-children  in  great  number,  so  that  Bugenhagen 
is  individually  responsible  for  a  host  of  Orders  in  northern 
Germany.  By  means  of  them  he  impressed  his  interpretation 
of  the  Reformation  on  a  large  part  of  the  country  for  many 
generations,  and  also  beyond  Germany  wherever  there  are 
Lutherans. 

With  slight  adaptations  to  local  conditions  they  are  of  a 
moderately  conservative  type,  hence  genuinely  Lutheran.  It  is 
probably  true  of  Bugenhagen  that  of  all  Luther's  colleagues  he 
was  most  closely  akin  to  him.  His  principle  of  reform  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  a  letter  to  Hamburg  in  1533:  "I  cannot 
agree  with  those  persons  who,  when  they  turn  evangelical,  think 
it  is  Christian  to  despise  and  ridicule  all  ceremonies,  even  such 
as  are  not  prohibited  or  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  Christian 

*The  places  where  reprints  of  these  Orders  may  be  found  are  in- 
dicated in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Reformation  in  Brunswick,  etc. 
A  splendid  and  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  Orders  is  to  be  found  in 
Archiv  fur  Reformations-geschichte  X  (1913),  pp.  1-50,  by  A.  Scholz. 
An  older  study  on  their  place  in  the  development  of  the  German  Church 
and  German  culture  may  be  consulted  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1853, 
457  ff. 
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faith."2  It  was  his  purpose  at  all  times,  therefore,  to  conserve 
as  many  of  the  old  practises  and  institutions  as  were  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  new  faith. 

He  was  as  moderate  in  method  as  he  was  in  principle.  If 
he  could  not  persuade  his  opponents  to  agree  with  him  he  con- 
demned them  roundly,  but  in  his  treatment  of  them  he  was 
lenient.  In  all  of  his  Church  Orders  he  wants  the  incorrigible 
adherents  of  the  papacy  respected  in  the  rights  they  have  hith- 
erto possessed,  provided  they  are  rights  that  can  be  exercised 
in  private.  All  this  he  declared  in  principle  in  his  book  "Of 
Faith  and  Good  Works" :  "One  thing  preachers  dare  not  for- 
get. They  must  warn  their  people  against  the  errors  and  false 
doctrines  of  priests  and  monks.  But  they  must  teach  them 
to  observe  brotherly  love  even  while  they  are  fighting  for  their 
faith.  We  who  glory  in  the  Gospel  must  make  the  doctrines  of 
priests  and  monks  disreputable,  but  we  must  respect  their  per- 
sons and  aid  them  in  their  necessities."* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Orders  were  inspired  in 
part  by  Melanchthon's  Instructions  of  1528.  Various  of 
Luther's  writings  on  pertinent  subjects  of  course  left  their 
traces.  But  in  the  use  of  his  material  Bugenhagen  was  dis- 
tinctly original,  and  the  Orders  that  go  by  his  name  are  truly  his 
own.  Indeed,  he  foreshadowed  the  Orders  with  his  book  "Of 
Faith  and  Good  Works"  two  years  before  the  Instructions  ap- 
peared. 

Each  Order  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  own  territory, 
solves  specifically  local  problems,  and  accommodates  as  much 
as  possible  the  liberal  or  conservative  tendency  of  the  locality. 
The  later  Orders  show  that  they  have  profited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  applying  the  earlier  ones.    It  is  particularly  noticeable, 


2  Brief  wechsel,  Vogt,  128. 
sWahres  Christenthum,  303  f. 
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for  example,  that  whereas  the  Brunswick  Church  Order  devotes 
a  great  number  of  pages  to  the  theoretical  discussion  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  later  Orders  take  up  very  little 
space  apart  from  the  purely  practical  suggestions.  It  would 
therefore  be  correct  to  say  that  they  gradually  became  more 
practical  in  nature. 

Bugenhagen  was  himself  conscious  of  the  dismaying 
length  of  the  Brunswick  Order,  but  excused  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary.  "The  great  size  of  the  book  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  given  the  reason  why  things  are  ordered 
as  they  are.  Moreover  I  have  set  forth  at  length  certain  por- 
tions of  my  doctrine  as  derived  from  God's  Word.  They  are 
a  defense  against  certain  shameful  and  unchristian  abuses  and 
superstition,  as  you  may  read  and  note.  After  my  departure 
the  burghers  may  then  read  in  their  homes  of  the  things  for 
which  I  stood.  Thus  would  I  put  the  devil  to  confusion,  for 
otherwise  he  would  later  be  apt  to  assert  through  some  of  his 
knaves  that  in  these  matters  I  had  taught  differently."4 

In  later  Orders  he  felt  that  he  did  not  need  to  put  down 
such  an  elaborate  justification  of  his  faith.  Instead,  he  took  the 
liberty  in  numerous  instances  simply  to  refer  for  fuller  informa- 
tion to  the  Brunswick  Order.  Of  that  he  was  justly  proud, 
both  with  respect  to  content  and  make-up.  In  1543  he  wrote 
the  Elector :  "By  God's  grace  I  have  composed  eight  of  these 
Orders,  but  I  had  poor  luck  in  printing  all  of  them  except 
Brunswick  and  Liibeck.  Within  the  last  year  the  Schleswig 
Order  has  been  most  shamefully  treated  by  the  printer  at 
Magdeburg."8 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  reasonably  expect  of  a  legal 
document  Bugenhagen's  style  runs  true  to  form.   It  is  broad  and 


Quoted  from  the  reprint  by  Lietzmann,  p.  5. 
Briefwechsel,    Vogt,   256. 
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leisurely,  going  into  minute  detail,  yet  it  is  vigorous  and  pointed. 
Though  he  frequently  rushes  into  polemics  he  is  never  extreme 
or  unkind.  And  when  he  takes  too  long  to  say  an  unimportant 
thing  he  relieves  the  dreary  places  with  humor. 

All  of  the  Orders  deal  with  three  great  topics,  usually  in 
the  same  order,  under  which  fall  a  number  of  subdivisions.  To 
quote  once  more  from  the  Brunswick  Order,  though  it  might 
just  as  well  be  almost  any  of  the  others :  "Above  all,  three  things 
are  deemed  necessary.  First,  to  establish  good  schools  for  chil- 
dren. Second,  to  engage  preachers  who  will  proclaim  God's 
Word  in  its  purity  and  who  are  able  to  lecture  and  explain  the 
Scriptures  in  Latin.  Third,  to  inaugurate  parish  treasuries  out 
of  church  property  and  other  gifts  by  means  of  which  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Church  may  be  met  and  the  needs  of  the 
poor  assuaged."9  Thus  for  Bugenhagen  the  Christian  life  is 
essentially  a  growth  from  the  seed  of  God's  Word  as  incul- 
cated in  the  child,  through  the  stage  of  Christian  faith  and 
worship,  to  the  production  of  Christian  fruits. 

Under  these  three  heads,  then,  and  as  he  uses  them  they 
are  quite  elastic,  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
are  subsumed.  With  great  freedom  he  transfers  articles  of 
whose  proper  place  he  is  doubtful  from  one  part  to  another. 
For  example,  the  articles  on  Baptism  and  Midwives  are  placed 
before  Education  in  Brunswick,  but  elsewhere  under  the  Min- 
istry. The  greatest  possible  variety  of  subjects  is  treated,  and 
in  looking  over  the  list  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  the 
Church  in  the  day  of  the  Reformation  was  not  only  a  religious 
institution  but  almost  the  only  educational  and  charitable  force 
as  well. 

Every  student  of  history  is  familiar  with  the  remarkable 
revival  of  learning  in  the  pre-Reformation  era.   It  was  attended 


0  Lietzmann's  reprint,  p.  6. 
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by  the  springing  up  of  territorial  universities  almost  overnight 
like  mushrooms.  The  Church  was  constrained  to  contribute  of 
its  means  and  talent,  giving  them  a  religious  color,  but  the 
prime  builders  of  these  foundations  were  the  secular  princes. 
The  Church,  with  its  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  springs  of 
learning,  refused  all  but  a  few  drops,  and  these  muddied,  to  a 
people  thirsting  for  knowledge.  The  lack  of  higher  learning 
was  obviated  with  the  founding  of  these  new  universities,  but 
the  common  people  with  a  desire  for  an  everyday  education  got 
practically  nothing,  being  compelled  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
the  so-called  Winkelschulen.  These  were  a  sort  of  private 
school,  conducted  usually  by  incompetent  teachers,  who  picked 
up  their  scholars  as  best  they  could,  sometimes  only  three  or 
four,  and  were  glad  to  accept  as  their  fee  whatever  was  offered 
them. 

This  was  more  true  in  the  north  of  Germany  than  in  the 
south.  In  Hamburg-,  for  example,  the  city  authorities  had  es- 
tablished "writing"  schools  of  their  own.  But  the  Scholasticus, 
an  official  of  the  chapter,  constituting  a  school  board  of  one, 
succeeded  in  suppressing  all  of  them  but  one,  and  that  one  for 
forty  pupils.  It  is  true  that  there  were  other  schools  in  several 
of  the  churches,  but  they  could  hardly  have  amounted  to  any- 
thing, else  the  Senate  would  not  have  bothered  to  establish 
schools  of  its  own.  The  Scholasticus  concerned  himself  only 
with  the  fees  and  shifted  the  actual  teaching  to  rectors,  who, 
as  chance  might  have  it,  were  either  stupid  or  capable.  A  bitter 
controversy  arose  between  the  city  and  the  chapter  on  this 
question  long  before  the  Reformation  and  continued  until  15617 
By  that  time  Bugenhagen's  Order  had  settled  the  matter  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.    Similar  conditions  obtained  in  Liibeck, 


*  Sillem,  Die  Einfiihrung  der  Reformation  in  Hamburg,  pp.  27-39. 
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and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  two  cities  were  typical  of 
other  places. 

Quite  naturally  Bugenhagen,  who  conceived  Christian  edu- 
cation to  be  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith,  took  great  pains 
to  establish  schools,  not  necessarily  many,  but  efficient.  It  was 
because  of  this  pedagogic  conception  of  the  Christian  life  that 
he  placed  education  first  in  his  Orders. 

In  Brunswick  he  set  up  only  two  Latin  schools,  because 
"although  this  is  not  many  in  a  city  of  this  size  we  want  to 
make  them  strong  and  engage  learned  masters."  In  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck  there  was  to  be  but  a  single  school,  "to  encourage 
concord  among  the  children,"  and  to  concentrate  all  funds  and 
efforts  on  at  least  one  good  school  rather  than  to  dissipate  them 
among  many  poor  ones.  The  later  Orders  contain  similar  in- 
structions, though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  less  specific 
as  to  number  and  place.  These  Latin  schools  were  the  nurseries 
of  the  culture  of  their  day.  They  were  the  preparatory  schools 
for  the  university,  and  started  the  youthful  lawyer,  physician, 
and,  as  Bugenhagen  emphasized  it,  especially  the  minister  on 
his  way. 

Bugenhagen  determined  the  number  of  grades  in  these 
schools,  their  place  of  meeting,  the  number  of  instructors  and 
their  duties,  salaries  and  housing,  the  upkeep  of  the  schools, 
and  the  amount  of  the  school  fees.  He  established  the  curric- 
ulum from  Donatus  and  ^Esop's  Fables  to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
He  advised  the  support  of  poor  but  worthy  students,  and 
obligated  the  teachers  to  select  the  best  students  in  order  that 
they  might  be  "offered  to  God  for  service  in  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sphere."  He  ordered  all  other  schools  to  be  abolished 
(the  Winkelschulen),  and,  realizing  that  the  permanence  of 
the  schools  established  by  him  depended  on  their  efficiency,  he 
provided  for  a  semi-annual  inspection  of  them.    Responsibility 
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for  the  schools  was  divided  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities,  the  greater  share  falling  to  the  latter,  a  significant 
indication  of  coming  territorialism.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  Bugenhagen  in  his  Orders  was  oppor- 
tunist enough  to  accept  what  was  already  a  fait  accompli. 

In  addition  Bugenhagen  also  appointed  schools  in  the  ver- 
nacular for  the  every  day  education  of  the  common  man.  They 
were  called  "writing"  schools,  a  name  which  characterizes  them 
sufficiently.  The  instructors  received  a  fee  from  their  pupils, 
if  they  could  collect  it,  and  in  addition  an  annual  present,  or 
free  rent,  from  the  authorities,  in  return  for  which  they  were 
expected  to  impart  catechetical  instruction.  Boys  and  girls 
were  usually  directed  to  separate  institutions.  Was  it  because 
it  was  not  desirable  for  girls  to  know  as  much  as  the  boys  ?  The 
girls  were  permitted  to  learn  how  to  read,  and  to  imbibe  ele- 
mentary religious  knowledge,  but  their  school  period  was  only 
an  hour  a  day,  or  at  most  two.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  had 
leave  to  spend  at  home,  studying,  or  helping  their  parents  and 
thus  learning  to  keep  house.  All  this  for  the  purpose  that,  having 
grasped  God's  Word,  they  might  later  become  "useful,  adept, 
cheerful,  pleasant,  obedient,  God-fearing  housemothers,  without 
superstition  or  obstinacy,  capable  of  managing  their  households 
with  decorum  and  bringing  up  children  in  obedience,  honor, 
and  the  fear  of  God." 

Part  two  of  most  of  Bugenhagen's  Order  has  to  do  with 
the  Ministry,  and  includes  its  various  phases  of  worship,  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  activities.  This  too  goes  into  details  about  the 
minister's  qualifications,  his  call,  his  salary,  his  duties,  even 
the  number  of  times  he  must  preach  or  visit  the  sick. 

These  minute  instructions  were  no  doubt  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  the  radical  and  thorough  change  desired.  The 
new  conditions  had  not  yet  taken  firm  root,  wherefore  detailed 
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exactness  was  required  lest  former  conditions  revert.  This  was 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided,  for,  as  Bugenhagen  states,  "we 
have  had  enough  of  quack  preachers." 

The  minister  whom  it  is  desired  to  call  must  be  thoroughly 
evangelical.  He  is  called  jointly  by  Church  and  state  author- 
ities, is  subject  to  discipline  by  the  superintendent  of  the  state, 
diocese,  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  must  be  of  good  char- 
acter, he  may  not  attack  the  government,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
proclaim  another  faith,  he  must  preach  the  law  as  well  as  the 
gospel  but  without  singling  out  individuals  for  criticism.  More- 
over, he  must  preach  frequently,  not  only  on  Sundays  but 
during  the  week,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  is  told  whether  his  text  should  be  taken  from  the 
pericopes  or  a  specific  book  of  the  Bible  or  the  Catechism. 
And  there  are  many  other  stipulations  regarding  the  ministry. 

In  this  section  Bugenhagen  discusses  also  such  persons  as 
the  sexton,  the  organist,  and  the  midwife.  The  last  seems  to  us 
strangely  out  of  place.  He  thinks  of  her  as  a  Christian  nurse 
or  deaconess,  whose  duties  are  not  merely  obstetrical  but  spirit- 
ual. For  example,  she  must  comfort  the  expectant  mother  from 
Holy  Writ,  and  in  urgent  cases  she  may  perform  the  baptismal 
ceremony  over  the  child.  So  considered,  she  is  indeed  a  branch 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  the  Brunswick  Church  Order  there  is  a  lengthy  doctrinal 
article  on  the  Mass,  in  which  Bugenhagen  develops  the  Luth- 
eran viewpoint  and  defends  it  against  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Sacramentarians.  This  article  is  either  rudimentary  or  en- 
tirely omitted  in  all  other  Orders,  but  in  a  number  of  cases,  as 
in  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  reference  is  made  to  Brunswick.  There 
follows  the  Order  of  the  Mass,  or  Order  of  Service,  essentially 
Lutheran,  but  with  independent  variations  and  not  always  agree- 
ing with  each  other. 
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The  so-called  ''hours"  that  developed  into  the  secondary 
services  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  not  found  in  the  Orders, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  institutional  and  not  congregational 
forms  of  worship.  An  adaptation  of  them  by  Bugenhagen  is 
found  in  the  Pia  Ordinatio  8  for  monastics,  first  published  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Pomeranian  Church  Order  and  later  repub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  the  Orders  of  Denmark,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. 

The  third  section  of  the  Orders  pertains  to  charity  and 
general  benevolence.  This  part  was  as  hard  to  formulate  as  it 
was  to  execute,  and  many  of  its  provisions  were  never  carried 
out.  Nevertheless  they  had  at  least  a  temporary  effect,  and 
even  where  they  did  not  go  into  force  at  all  they  awakened  a 
Christian  consciousness  and  spurred  the  parishes  to  greater 
effort. 

There  are  those  today  who  deplore  the  fact  that  the  benevo- 
lent impulse  in  man  is  being  inhibited  by  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  almsgiving.  The  best  cure  for  such  a  person  would  be  to 
set  him  down  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  beggary  was  in  flower, 
and  let  him  exercise  his  beneficence  to  the  full.  For  in  those 
days  it  was  a  virtue  not  only  to  give  alms  but  to  ask  them.  On 
the  one  side  the  Church  with  its  doctrine  of  good  works  en- 
couraged giving  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  that  was  in  it.  On  the 
other  the  mendicant  monks,  originally  compelled  to  beg  out  of 
dire  poverty,  lent  a  halo  to  mendicancy  itself,  and  so  sanctified 
an  act  that  was  objectionable  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
result  was  a  great  host  of  indigent  people,  many  of  them  lazy 
or  frauds,  who  depended  on  alms  for  a  living. 

When  the  Reformation  scuttled  indulgences  and  good 
works  these  people  constituted  a  real  problem.    The  flow  of 

alms  ceased  abruptly, — the  givers  had  actually  been  so  selfish 

* 

8  Printed  in  Sehling  IV,  344  f f .   Archiv  fur  R.  G„  V,  132  f f . 
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as  to  give  to  a  needy  person  only  because  it  was  meritorious 
to  do  so,  and  now  they  were  selfish  enough  to  cease  giving 
when  it  was  no  longer  meritorious  to  do  so.  Those  who  had 
simply  been  lazy  now  went  to  work.  But  there  remained  a 
goodly  number  of  genuinely  poor  persons. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  idea  of  organized  charity  first 
came  into  existence,  undoubtedly  in  some  evangelical  pre- 
Re formation  tendency,  but  it  stood  no  chance  until  the  Refor- 
mation provided  a  fitting  environment.  In  1520,  in  the  Address 
to  the  German  Nobility,  Luther  suggested  that  mendicancy  be 
abolished  and  that  states  support  their  own  poor.  In  1522  a 
poor  fund  was  arranged  for  in  Niirnberg  and  Augsburg,  and  in 
the  same  year  Carlstadt  attempted  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Wittenberg.  A  year  later  Luther  approved  the  Leisnig  Order, 
which  arranged  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  These  early  efforts 
were  abortive,  but  the  reformers  were  not  discouraged. 

In  all  of  his  Orders  Bugenhagen,  who  possessed  a  remark- 
able faculty  for  practical  Christian  service,  takes  the  poor  into 
consideration.9  The  source  of  the  poor  fund  is  a  poor  box 
(Armenkasten)  set  in  every  parish  church  as  a  depository  for 
voluntary  gifts,  bequests,  and  offerings  on  special  occasions. 
The  fund  of  each  parish  is  dispensed  by  deacons  to  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  destitute  strangers.  It  also  takes  care  of  a  poor- 
house  or  hospital,  where  one  is  needed.  In  order  that  the  poor 
fund  may  be  equal  to  the  demands  made  on  it  "the  preachers 
must   frequently  admonish  their   people  to   contribute,   which 


9  Uhlhorn,  Die  christliche  Liebestatigkeit,  p.  587,  criticizes  all  Luth- 
eran Orders  for  stressing  education  to  the  detriment  of  charity.  He  as- 
serts that  charity  got  only  the  crumbs  of  the  finances.  It  is  true  that 
the  Orders  emphasized  the  importance  of  education,  but  not  to  the  min- 
imizing of  charity.  There  was  no  lack  of  interest  among  the  reformers, 
nor  was  there  usually  an  inadequacy  of  funds,  but  there  was  a  lack  of 
appreciation  among  the  people,  who,  having  ceased  to  give  for  the  sake 
of  merit,  had  not  yet  learned  to  give  for  the  sake  of  love. 
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they  can  do  without  semblance  of  selfishness,  since  they  do  not 
get  a  penny  of  it  themselves." 

A  second  offering  box  placed  in  each  church,  as  in  Bruns- 
wick and  Pomerania,  received  gifts  for  the  current  expense  of 
the  parish,  and  may  be  termed  a  parish  fund  (Gemeine  Kas- 
ten).  In  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  however,  there  was  but  a 
single  box  in  the  whole  city  to  hold  contributions  for  what  we 
may  call  the  general  fund  (Hauptkasten),  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  limited  parish  fund.  These  funds  were  replen- 
ished by  voluntary  gifts,  by  income  from  church  property,  and 
by  other  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  Out  of  them  were 
paid  the  salaries  of  pastors,  teachers,  and  all  other  employees, 
the  expense  of  upkeep,  and  the  cost  of  new  buildings, — in 
short,  all  local  expense. 

This  description  of  Bugenhagen's  Orders,  while  it  is 
sketchy,  must  suffice  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  way  the 
Church  was  regulated  in  the  Reformation  era. 

Most  of  Bugenhagen's  Orders  were  superseded  in  a  few 
years,  but  they  served  in  the  meantime  to  create  a  type  from 
which  their  successors  rarely  departed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Closing  Years 

The  Church  Orders  and  the  activities  that  led  up  to  them 
are  the  chief  accomplishments  on  which  Bugenhagen's  fame 
rests.  If  Melanchthon  deserves  to  be  called  Praeceptor  Ger- 
maniae,  Bugenhagen  merits  the  title  of  Pastor  Germaniae.  He 
was  the  great  Lutheran  evangelist  or  home  missionary  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  When  he  returned  from  his  last  journey  to 
Denmark  the  Baltic  Sea  was  practically  a  Lutheran  lake,  thanks 
largely  to  his  efforts.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  comparatively  uneventfully  at  Wittenberg  so  far  as  the 
larger  work  of  the  Church  was  concerned,  though  his  personal 
experiences  were  most  exciting. 

Until  Luther's  death  he  was  his  most  faithful  friend.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bible  revision  committee,  jocularly  called 
the  Sanhedrin,  that  met  regularly  in  Luther's  house  after  1539. 
Bugenhagen  was  valued  for  his  facility  with  the  Latin  and  for 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  versions.  Thereafter  annually  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September,  Saint  Matthew's  Day,  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  1522,  he  observed 
"Bible  Day,"  the  first  person  to  celebrate  formally  the  gift  of 
God's  Word  in  the  vernacular.  He  was  probably  also  the  first 
to  ordain  a  "Reformation  Day,"  doing  so  in  the  Church  Order 
for  the  city  of  Hamburg.1 

The  Bible  conference  usually  met  in  the  afternoon,  and  oc- 
casionally all  would  stay  for  supper,  spending  the  evening  to- 
gether discussing  subjects  that  ranged  all  the  way  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.    Bugenhagen's  jovial  disposition  al- 

1  Sehling  V,  515. 
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ways  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Not  infrequently 
he  was  the  butt  of  the  humor  of  his  friends,  as  when  they  poked 
fun  at  the  oddities  of  his  Low  German  dialect.  But  in  the  gen- 
eral give  and  take  he  could  more  than  hold  his  own,  for  he  had 
a  ready  wit  as  well  as  a  stalwart  physique. 

Some  of  the  stories  he  used  to  tell  have  come  down  to  us. 
One  of  them  concerns  a  rustic,  a  witless  fellow,  who  went  to 
the  barber  for  a  shave,  and  was  given  a  basin  of  hot  water  to 
hold  while  the  barber  was  shaving.  The  barber  having  been 
called  away  for  a  few  moments  the  rustic  inquired  of  a  by- 
stander what  to  do  with  the  water,  and  he  replied  that  he  should 
drink  it.  This  he  did.  When  the  barber  returned  he  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  the  water  and  brought  him  another 
basinful.  I'm  sick  already,  said  the  countryman,  I  don't  want 
any  more.     I  emptied  the  first  basin.58 

Bugenhagen  supported  Luther  in  the  controversy  with  the 
vain  and  ambitious  Agricola,  and  his  signature  at  the  end  of 
many  opinions  rendered  by  the  Wittenberg  theologians  at  this 
time  shows  him  in  agreement  with  them.  If  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  agree  with  Luther  on  almost  all  the  problems  of  the 
day  it  was  not  because  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own,  but  because 
his  mind  was  so  closely  akin  to  Luther's  that  they  looked  at 
things  in  the  same  light.  Whenever  he  reached  a  different  con- 
clusion from  that  of  his  great  leader  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press it. 

His  duties  as  pastor  and  superintendent,  not  to  speak  of 
those  as  professor,  kept  him  occupied.  Here  at  Wittenberg, 
under  the  burden  of  his  tasks,  in  daily  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  he  was  happier  than  when  the  allurements  of  wealth 
and  high  honor  were  dangled  before  him.  His  income  was  not 
very  great,  but  it  was  adequate  for  his  needs  and  enabled  him 


Tischreden,  Weimar,  V,  528. 
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to  lay  by  a  goodly  nest-egg.  He  was  thrifty  without  being  close- 
fisted.  He  lacked  the  lavish  generosity  of  Luther,  but  he  was 
not  avaricious,  as  some  of  his  enemies  would  have  it  appear. 
Certainly  he  was  not  so  parsimonious  as  his  friend  Justus  Jones, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  accompany  Luther  in  a  walk,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  dispensed  alms  to  a  poor  person. 
Jonas  did  likewise,  but  remarked :  "Who  knows  when  God  will 
return  it  !3  Had  Bugenhagen  desired  greater  riches  they  could 
easily  have  been  his  for  the  taking,  since  they  were  offered  to 
him  more  than  once.  His  thriftiness  was  merely  another  ex- 
pression of  that  economic  ability  that  is  so  evident  in  his 
Orders. 

In  1544  he  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Cammin,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Erasmus  von  Manteuffel,  the  persistent 
enemy  of  the  Reformation.4  A  bitter  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  two  dukes  over  the  nomination  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  more  serious  trouble  was  averted  only  by  their 
agreeing  on  the  selection  of  Bugenhagen.  The  prospect  of 
leaving  Wittenberg  permanently  did  not  fill  the  latter  with  joy. 
"This  parish,"  he  writes,  "has  no  great  name,  nevertheless  it  is 
a  true  espiscopal  office,  greater  in  these  days  than  any  other, 
two  of  which  I  have  previously  declined."5  A  delegation  from 
Pomerania  was  so  persistent,  however,  that  he  assented  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation  under  the  condition  that  at  any  time  he 
might  resign  and  appoint  his  successor.6  This  shrewd  offer  had 
been  suggested  to  him  at  the  instance  of  the  Elector,  who 
thought  this  a  good  way  out  of  the  dilemma.7    Happily  for  him 

3  Tischreden,  Weimar,  IV,  140.  In  Enders  XIV,  218,  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant table  of  taxes,  assessed  in  1542  for  war  against  the  Turks: 
Jonas,  36  fl;  Melanchthon,  22  fl;   Cruciger  43  fl;   Bugenhagen   11  fl. 

4  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  285  f . 

5  id.  289. 

6  id.  288  ff. 

7  In  a  letter  to  Bruck   (Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  V,   1881, 

p.  168). 
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the  conditions  were  unacceptable  and  he  was  relieved  of  a  great 
anxiety.8  He  would  rather  have  gone  to  Denmark,  he  writes 
to  Christian  III,  even  if  he  had  to  "cross  ten  oceans."9  A  sec- 
ond invitation  could  not  make  him  change  his  mind,  though  it 
drew  from  him  a  promise  to  assist  in  person  for  a  brief  period 
should  this  be  required.10  Once  more  he  was  glad  when  the 
danger  of  this  alternative  had  passed. 

His  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church,  as  his 
correspondence  attests,  did  not  grow  lax  with  increased  age. 
Wherever  the  Reformation  progressed  it  had  his  hearty  sup- 
port, and  he  had  his  connections  in  many  places,  even  as  far 
as  Siebenbiirgen.  In  his  capacity  as  pastor  of  Wittenberg  he 
ordained  all  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  many  laborers  and  their  vineyards. 

The  last  decade  of  his  life  was  not  a  happy  one  for  Bugen- 
hagen.  A  great  deal  of  grief  and  misery  was  heaped  on  his 
aging  head.  The  first  blow  was  the  death  of  Luther  at  Eis- 
leben  on  February  18,  1546.  He  was  not  present  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  him,  as  he  had  so  many  times  before,  but  he 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  at  Wittenberg.  The  sermon  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  his  heart,  and  shows  how  deeply  he  was  moved 
by  the  death  of  this  leader  whom  he  could  no  longer  follow  and 
of  this  friend  who  had  passed  beyond  his  love.  It  is  not  a 
classic  oration  like  Melanchthon's,  but  the  cry  of  a  disconsolate 
heart,  each  word  a  tear.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak 
at  all  on  account  of  the  tears  that  coursed  freely  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  world  did  not  deserve  a  man  like  Luther,  he  said  in 
substance,  nor  did  it  appreciate  him,  yet  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  angel  described  in  Revelation  14 :  6-8,  who  flew  in  the  midst 

8  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  306  ff.,  312  ff.,  315  ff.,  335  f. 

9  id.  325. 

10  id.  320  f. 
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of  heaven  having  the  everlasting  gospel.  But  now  he  has  fallen 
asleep  as  sweetly  as  he  always  hoped  he  would.  He  always  asked 
me  not  to  pray  for  his  life  but  for  his  death,  even  when  I  was 
angry  with  him  for  such  expressions.  God  has  taken  him  from 
us  for  our  sin.  Let  us  therefore  pray  that  we  may  be  strength- 
ened to  stand  fast  against  all  the  gates  of  hell.  May  God  fulfill 
the  prophecy  he  chose  as  his  epitaph :  Pestis  eram  vivus,  moriens 
tua  mors  ero,  Papa.  God  be  praised  forever  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.11 

The  death  of  Luther  renewed  and  augmented  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  Protestants.  They  hoped  for  the  best  but  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  the  summer 
of  1546  open  warfare  broke  out  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Schmalkald  League.  After  some  preliminary  successes  by  the 
League  the  emperor  won  a  complete  victory,  taking  the  Elector 
prisoner  in  the  spring  of  1547,  and  later  by  treachery  capturing 
Philip  of  Hesse.  Wittenberg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe  and 
there  was  terrible  anxiety  among  the  inhabitants  as  to  their 
fate.  The  university  suspended  operations,  and  Bugenhagen 
might  have  fled  had  he  cared  to  do  so.  He  chose  the  path  of 
duty  and  remained  to  comfort  and  to  cheer.  He  recorded  the 
excitement  and  apprehensions  of  those  days  in  several 
pamphlets.13  They  show  how  deeply  he  was  moved  not  alone 
for  his  personal  safety  but  for  the  future  welfare  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

His  worst  fears  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.  The 
emperor  was  very  lenient,  and  their  new  overlord,  Duke 
Moritz,  promised  to  continue  the  university.    Bugenhagen  and 


11  Ein  Christliche  Predigt  uber  der  Leich  und  begrabnis  D.  Martini 
Luthers.    1546. 

"Von  der  yetzigen  Kriegsrustung,  1546.  An  die  lobliche  Nachbar- 
schaft  der  Behemen,  etc.,  1546.  Wie  es  uns  gegangen  ist  in  diesem  Krieg, 
1547. 
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the  other  professors  offered  to  follow  the  deposed  Elector  into 
his  new  domains  should  he  decide  to  transfer  the  university,  and 
prayed  publicly  for  his  liberation.  Moritz,  however,  shrewdly 
allayed  the  high  feeling  of  Bugenhagen  and  other  trustful 
persons  and  won  their  confidence.  Certain  immoderate  hotheads 
took  offense  at  this  simplicity,  and  spread  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  Bugenhagen  had  first  incited  the  Elector  to  warfare  and 
afterward  left  him  in  the  lurch,  rumors  which  were  ridiculous 
on  their  very  face.  This  much,  however,  may  be  true,  that 
indirectly  his  influence  had  its  part  in  the  catastrophe.  His 
repeated  formal  opinions  justifying  resistance  to  the  emperor 
on  behalf  of  the  Gospel  undoubtedly  helped  to  encourage  the 
Elector  in  his  defiance.  Even  as  late  as  1546  he  called  on  the 
people  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  to  this  effect. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  in  joy  for  his  own  safety 
Bugenhagen  took  the  distress  of  the  Elector  with  comparative 
equanimity.  Prudent  and  pratical  man  that  he  was  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  that  a  hostile  attitude  would  only 
bring  harm  to  himself  and  to  the  Church.  His  best  apology  is 
the  attitude  of  John  Frederick  himself,  who  in  1552,  when  he 
was  freed  expressed  his  thanks,  lukewarm  though  they  were, 
for  the  sympathy  of  the  Wittenbergers,  and  assured  them  of 
his  own  feeling  for  them  in  their  troubles.13 

Other  tempests  were  in  the  offing.  The  emperor  stood  at 
the  height  of  his  powers  and  forced  the  Augsburg  Interim  on 
the  Protestants.  Bugenhagen's  good  opinion  of  him  faded  when 
he  heard  that  his  majesty  was  pushing  mysterious  and  amazing 
plans  for  the  adoption  of  the  Council  of  Trent.14  "Devil  take 
it,"  he  protested,  "they  must  kill  us  or  hound  us  all  over  the 
earth  before  we  will  accept  it."15    In  the  end  popular  resentment 


13  Briewechsel,  Vogt  542  f f. 

14  id.  408. 

13  id.  411,  420. 
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against  the  Interim  precluded  its  enforcement  in  all  the  Protes- 
tant lands,  Saxony  included,  and  Duke  Moritz  was  compelled 
to  tone  it  down  in  the  so-called  Leipzig  Interim. 

Bugenhagen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Augsburg  Interim, 
in  fact  he  and  others  in  Wittenberg  criticized  it  severely18  but 
he  did  sign  his  name  to  an  opinion  addressed  to  the  ministers 
of  Berlin."  The  advice  given  was  that  they  should  not  adopt  a 
new  form  of  doctrine,  but  that  neither  should  they  provoke 
disturbances  by  publicly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  the  Interim.  Such  temporizing  cost  him  dearly  and  lost  him 
much  confidence.  Granted  that  he  depended  too  much  on  the 
timid  and  accommodating  Melanchthon,  he  may  yet  be  fairly 
blamed  for  a  willingness  to  cloud  the  issue. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indite  a  record  of  the  intricate 
controversies  in  which  Bugenhagen  became  embroiled  during 
the  next  few  years.18  After  all,  they  involved  him  only  inci- 
dentally, for  he  was  not  the  leading  figure.  A  storm  of  abuse 
was  directed  against  him  and  Melanchthon,  in  the  former  case 
at  least  only  partly  deserved.  He  had  attended  a  conference 
preliminary  to  the  Leipzig  Interim,  and  apparently  had  con- 
sented to  waive  the  Lutheran  position  on  the  adiaphora.  This 
was  not  dishonest  on  his  part,  for  he  had  always  been  inclined 
to  a  conservative  interpretation  of  matters  of  indifference.  The 
concessions  were  harmless  in  themselves,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
were  a  retrogression  from  the  usual  Lutheran  custom  they  were 
fruitful  of  much  misunderstanding.  As  regards  essentials  he 
stood  firm, — "I  offered  them  my  grey  head  rather  than  agree  to 
the  sacrilege  of  priestly  unctions,  consecrations,  benedictions,  and 


Corpus  Reformatorum  VI,  924  f. 

id.  VII,  300  f. 

For  the  Augsburg  and  Leipsic  Interim  see  G.  Kawerau,  Johann 
Agricola  von  Eisleben,  1881,  249  ff.,  esp.  273  ff.  Also  J.  E.  Bieck,  Das 
driefache  Interim,  1721,  where  the  documents  are  printed. 


16 
17 
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the  canon  of  the  mass."19     Because  of  this  firm  stand  he  was 
not  invited  to  later  discussions. 

The  Leipzig  Interim,  when  submitted  to  the  estates,  pur- 
ported to  be  the  result  of  these  preliminary  conferences,  and  all 
who  had  participated  in  them  shared  the  popular  opprobrium. 
Bugenhagen  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  a  deception  had  been 
practised  and  that  the  theologians  had  not  approved  certain 
articles  that  had  gone  out  under  their  name.  He  resented  the 
imputations  of  Flacius  Illyricus  and  Amsdorf  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  cause,  and  branded  them  as  lies. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  regain  the  confidence  he  had 
lost,  in  fact  he  never  entirely  recovered  it,  and  old  friends  like 
duke  Albert  of  Prussia  grew  cold  toward  him.  His  usual  peace 
of  mind  was  shattered  by  the  insistent  scandal,  wherefore  he 
pointed  to  the  publication  of  Luther's  work,  of  Melanchthon's 
Loci  Communes,  both  of  which  he  furthered,  and  of  his  own 
lectures  on  Jonah  (1550)  as  proof  that  he  had  never  approved 
the  things  whereof  he  had  been  accused.20  No  doubt  there  was 
an  element  of  truth  on  either  side  which  was  neglected  by  the 
other  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 

Bugenhagen  followed  the  political  developments  of  these 
years  with  misgivings,  especially  the  siege  by  Moritz  of  the 
city  of  Magdeburg,  the  hotbed  of  Lutheran  propaganda  and  the 
center  of  the  opposition  to  the  Interim.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  Moritz's  sudden  reversal  of  policy  that  culminated 
in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Likewise  he  was  apprehensive  of  the 
scope  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  number  of  the  cities  of  Upper 
Germany  having  decided  to  send  delegates,  Melanchthon  too 
being  ordered  to  go.  Bugenhagen  expressed  the  wish  that 
Melanchthon  would  never  get  farther  than  the  convention  at 

19  Briefwechsel,   Vogt,  445.    See  his   correspondence   in  this   period, 
esp.  Vogt,  443  f f.,  and  453  f f. 

20  Briefwechsel  Vogt,  474,  and  elsewhere. 
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Nurnberg.  Of  his  reactions  to  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  he  writes:  "Everything  is  quiet 
in  Germany,  God  be  praised.  Nothing  has  been  decided  in  the 
Diet,  but  we  hope  for  a  favorable  decree  for  our  country  and 
our  religion.  Our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ  grant  it."21  They 
are  the  words  of  an  old  and  tired  man. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  one  of  his  publications 
during  this  period,  the  book  of  Jonah.  This  is  notable,  not  as  a 
commentary  on  Jonah,  but  on  the  Interim.  It  constitutes  his 
defense  against  his  attackers.  Lectures  on  Jeremiah,  which  were 
printed  in  1546,  make  a  bulky  volume  that  was  of  no  particular 
scholarly  value. 

Among  the  books  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned  are 
two  from  an  earlier  period,  one  dealing  with  the  fate  of  unborn 
and  unbaptized  children  (he  holds  that  in  these  cases  the  desire 
for  baptism  is  equivalent  to  actual  baptism),22  the  other  treating 
of  marital  troubles,  adultery,  and  divorce.23  At  this  time  also  a 
number  of  earlier  writings  were  re-edited,  several  of  them 
within  a  year  of  his  death. 

The  scope  of  his  duties  is  best  related  in  his  own  words 
from  a  letter  of  January  23,  1553.  "I  preach,  I  lecture  in  the 
university,  I  write,  I  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Church,  I 
examine,  ordain  and  send  forth  many  preachers.  I  pray  with 
our  Church  and  commend  all  things  to  our  heavenly  Father  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  For  all  of  which  I  and  my 
dear  lords  and  brethren  are  plagued  by  the  devil's  own,  liars, 
blasphemers,  hypocrites,  and  other  fanatics,  as  it  is  written  of 


21  Brief wechsel,  Vogt,  559  f .     The  correspondence  is  too  voluminous 
to  enumerate  in   full. 

22  Der  XXIX  Psalm  .  .  auch  von  der  Kindertaufe,   1542,  later  re- 
vised and  published  as  Von  den  ungeborn  Kindern,  1551. 

^Vom  Ehebruch  und  Weglauffen.     1540  (1539). 
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us  and  other  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  last  days  in  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  Revelation."24 

His  mind  was  still  quite  vigorous,  but  his  physical  strength 
was  impaired.  In  1547  he  had  a  fall  that  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  It  occasioned  Melanchthon's  description  of  him  as  a 
"melancholy  old  man."25  Seven  years  later  he  complied  with  the 
Danish  king's  commands  to  require  a  favor  of  him,  by  ordering 
a  set  of  Swedish  fox  furs  for  a  great  coat  "to  keep  this  old 
Bugenhagen  warm  in  the  service  of  Christ  as  long  as  God  may 
will  it."2* 

Misfortune  overtook  members  of  his  family  also.  His 
daughter  Sarah,  who  had  been  married  to  Gallus  Marcellus  in 
1543,  became  a  widow  after  four  years  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  and  came  home  to  live.  In  1549  she  remarried,  and 
became  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  George  Cracow.  One  of  her 
children  was  sick  in  her  father's  house  in  1552,  apparently  with 
the  plague. 

Of  his  wife  he  writes  in  1556  to  Christian  of  Denmark: 
"I  petition  your  majesty  to  order  over  his  personal  signature 
that  my  pension  of  fifty  Taler  be  continued  to  my  wife  after 
my  death.  She  can't  live  much  longer  either,  as  she  is  getting 
weak,  being  fifty-six  years  old  today."  He  had  previously 
asked  as  much  for  Luther's  widow  for  the  sake  of  the  memory 
of  the  great  reformer,  though  he  thought  that  she  would  not  be 
in  need  of  it  "if  she  knew  how  to  take  care  of  the  estate,  which 
she  does  not."28 

His  correspondence  furnishes  us  with  information  about 
two  other  children,  a  son  John,  who  was  married  in  1556  to 


*  Brief wechsel,  Vogt,  547. 

25  Corpus  Reformatorum  VI,  732. 

26  Briefwechsel,   Vogt,    554. 

27  id.  565. 

28  id.  480. 
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Mary  Stolpe  of  Torgau,  and  a  daughter  Martha,  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Wolff.  Several  letters  to  the  latter  couple  shed  a  light 
on  family  affairs  which,  though  faint,  is  almost  all  that  we 
have.29  In  one  letter  he  tells  of  vegetables  and  soap  sent,  or 
about  to  be  sent,  by  the  mother,  in  another  he  refers  to  a  lost 
article,  in  a  third  he  writes :  "My  dear  daughter  Martha,  I  hope 
you  are  well.  Fear  God  and  pray.  Greet  our  dear  brother- 
in-law,  together  with  our  sister  and  their  children.  If  I  can 
serve  them  in  any  way  I  shall  do  so  gladly.  Christ  be  with  you 
all  forever." 

From  a  few  glimpses  like  these  we  are  compelled  to  form 
our  estimate  of  his  family  life.  He  alludes  to  his  family  always 
in  this  unaffected,  pious,  and  fatherly  way,  and  we  may  infer 
that  his  was  a  harmonious  household.  It  appears  to  have  been 
quiet  and  orderly  and,  apart  from  the  one  or  two  boarders  that 
were  almost  inevitably  to  be  found  in  the  home  of  a  professor 
of  that  day,  the  family  enjoyed  a  privacy  in  marked  contrast 
with  Luther's  household. 

Walpurga,  Bugenhagen's  wife,  performed  such  duties  as 
were  customary  among  the  women  of  the  day.  She  was  mistress 
of  house  and  garden  and  stable.  Her  garden  was  not  so  large 
as  Kate  Luther's,  one  reason  no  doubt  being  that  she  did  not 
need  to  feed  so  many  at  her  table.  The  two  women  were  the 
best  of  friends,  Walpurga  on  more  than  one  occasion,  either 
with  her  husband  or  in  his  absence,  making  her  domicile  at  the 
old  monastery  that  was  Luther's  home.  Her  ability  to  chum 
with  the  somewhat  masterful  Kate  must  be  ascribed  to  the  lack 
of  envy  in  her  make  up,  differing  thereby  from  the  wife  of 
Melanchthon,  who  could  never  suppress  her  chagrin  at  having 
to  play  second  fiddle.30 

29  Briefwechsel,  Vogt,  539  £.,  538,  540  f. 

!0  A   few  references  to  Walpurga  will  be   found  scattered  through 


Ernst  Kroker's  book,  Katharina  von  Bora.  1906. 
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Walpurga  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  spare  build  and, 
Bugenhagen's  remarks  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  contrary, 
she  was  apparently  sturdy  in  physique  and  sound  of  health,  for 
she  accompanied  him  in  all  his  travels  until  after  his  return 
from  Denmark  in  1539.  She  was  therefore  able  to  do  her 
housework  without  untoward  interruption,  unless  evil  spirits 
got  it  into  their  heads  to  play  a  prank  with  her.  And  then  her 
husband  would  help.  He  employed  a  very  drastic,  even  pungent, 
method  of  driving  them  from  the  butter-churn,  where,  as  he 
presumed,  they  were  preventing  the  formation  of  butter.31  The 
same  method,  which  modern  politeness  prohibits  our  describing 
more  plainly,  also  proved  effective  in  the  prevention  of  milk- 
stealing.32  Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  today  as  to  the  use 
of  such  methods,  Bugenhagen  felt  justified  in  using  it,  because 
it  invariably  seemed  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

His  prognostication  concerning  his  wife's  death  was  not 
correct.  He  died  in  1558,  eleven  years  before  she  did.  For 
some  time  his  letters  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  Gradually  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  became 
blind  in  one  eye.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  preaching,  but 
he  still  came  to  church  every  day  to  offer  prayer,  and  he  at- 
tended to  some  of  the  Church's  business. 

In  April  1558  he  took  to  his  bed,  his  body  weak,  but  his 
mind  vigorous,  spending  his  time  in  prayer  and  in  friendly 
conversation  about  the  future  life.  Death  took  him  peacefully 
during  the  night  of  April  19  to  20.  His  deacon  Froschel 
attended  him  and  comforted  him  from  Scripture.  He  was  a 
little  under  seventy-three  years  of  age,  prematurely  old  despite 
his  placid  disposition. 


31  Tischreden,  Weimar,  III,  356. 

32  Tischreden,  Weimar,  IV,  52. 
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His  body  was  laid  to   rest  in  the  church  where  he  had 
served  God  half  his  life.     The  best  epitaph  is  his  own  motto : 
Si  Jesum  bene  scis,  satis  est,  si  cetera  nescis. 
Si  Jesum  nescis,  nil  est,  quod  cetera  discis. 
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